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YOU CAN HAVE IT 





Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 


to alert present day traffic. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


Illinois State Police 

Chicago Park District Police 
City of Chicago Police Dept. 
Cook County Highway Patrol 


The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
8758 SOUTH STATE STREET + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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IACP Board Of Officers Holds 


Quarterly Meeting In Evanston, Ill. 

The Board of Officers of the International As- 

sociation of Chiefs of Police held its second quar- 

terly meeting on June 15 in Traffic Division Head- 
quarters at Evanston, IIl. 


President Cyrille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass., pre- 
sided. Other members of the Board present were: 
Chief Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J., im- 
mediate past president; Chief Carl F. Hansson, 
Dallas, Tex., first vice president; Retired Chief 
John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J., secretary; 
Superintendent Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., 
treasurer; Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway 
Patrol, general chairman of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section; and Edward J. Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Members of the Executive Committee attending 
were Past President Fred A. Roff, Morristown, 
N. J.; Past President M. F. Morrissey, The Pull- 
man Company, Chicago, Ill.; Chief Geo. A. Ot- 
lewis, Chicago Park District Police, fourth vice 
president; and Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, 
Calif., fifth vice president. Others present were 
Inspector Jeptha S. Rogers, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington, D. C.; Chief Raymond 
P. Gallagher, Springfield, Mass.; and Director 
F. M. Kreml, IACP Traffic Division, Evanston, 
Ill. 








Executive Secretary Edward J. Kelly sub- 
mitted to the Board his resignation, to be- 
come effective at the 60th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Association in Detroit, September 
14-17, or as soon thereafter as his successor 
might be appointed and be available to take 
over the duties of executive secretary. Super- 
intendent Kelly explained that he had 
thought, for reasons of health, he might be 
required to resign before September, but that 
he had acceded to requests of several mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee to remain 
in office. 

The Board, taking cognizance of his al- 
most 13 and one-half years of loyal service, 
by unanimous consent, directed withdrawal 
of the resignation and stated “the matter is 
forgotten.” Mr Kelly agreed to withdraw the 
resignation, and it was there upon tabled. 














Routine reports received by the Board were 
financial statements of the Headquarters Office 
and Traffic Division, and activities and progress 
reports of the latter. 


Executive Secretary Kelly presented a tentative 
outline of program for the 60th Annual Confer- 
ence, which was amended by the Board and ap- 
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proved. It was directed that Tuesday, September 
15, be designated day for special sessions of the 
State and Provincial Section. 

A proposal of Metcalf Bros. & Co., Inc., of New 
York City, for establishing an award for the ‘“Po- 
lice Chief of the Year” with E-bonds and uniform 
of Metcalf fabrics to be presented at the annual 
IACP Conference banquet to the official selected 
by the IACP Executive Committe for the award, 
was held to be in conflict with Rule XII, Section 
3 of the IACP Constitution and Rules. 

A complete report by Chief R. P. Gallagher, 
Springfield, Mass., chairman of the IACP TV and 
Radio Committee, was submitted. He reported 
that questionnaire circulated to some 350 depart- 
ments to determine willingness to contribute file 
material for an IACP-sponsored program had 
brought 150 replies in favor and only 2 express- 
ing unwillingness to do so. The Board authorized 
Chairman Gallagher to take all necessary steps 
for the efficient prosecution of the Committee’s 
work, but to take no action binding upon the As- 
sociation without approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee or a majority of members at the annual 
conference. 


Validity of 1952 Resolution 

Pursuant to action previously taken by the 
Board, Executive Secretary Kelly submitted the 
legal opinion of the IACP’s counsel, Richard W. 
Galiher, on validity of resolution adopted at the 
1952 Annual Conference in Los Angeles. The 
resolution called upon the President of the United 
States and the Congress to “take the necessary 
action to establish an agency on the federal level 
charged with the responsibility of a continuous 
and a meticulous study of organized crime, its 
members and its methods, and further charged 
with the responsibility of supplying to local law 
enforcement the information that will enable the 
local police officer to know and combat the crim- 
inal enemies of society.” After a study of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules and the stenotype 
report of the Conference proceedings, Mr. Galiher 
found “the record of the proceedings indicates 
that (the resolution) was properly adopted by the 
Association. As a result of its adoption it con- 
stitutes a mandate on the Board of Officers to 
follow the wishes of the Association reached at 
the Conference. .. .” 


Speeds As Factor In Accidents 

Director Kreml, of the IACP Traffic Division, 
presented to the Board a letter from the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California, Los Angeles, on 
the subject of “Speed, Horsepower, and Traffic 
Accidents,” and the Board discussed the matter 
at length. It was pcinted out that the police of 
the country are becoming gravely concerned about 
the increases in speed, particularly on rural high- 
ways; that there have been numerous cases where 


























police have been unable to overtake new high- 
speed vehicles and where police have endangered 
themselve and others in their efforts to pursue 
high-speed violators. 

It was directed that a statement setting forth 
the problem should be prepared for discussion at 
the evening session of the Board, and at that ses- 
gion the following was unanimously approved by 
the Board: 

“Recent accident summaries indicate that mo- 
tor vehicle deaths may break all records in 1953. 

“The police are seriously concerned about this 
increase. They believe that this problem is de- 
veloping from improper matching of driver abil- 
ity, car performance and highway conditions. 

“Many people, including some legislators and 
public officials, are calling for impractical and 
unrealistic measures to solve the problem. 

“The Board of Officers of the IACP proposes 
that private and public organizations having a 
direct interest in the matter meet to discuss the 
problem, frankly, among themselves. The pur- 
pose of such a meeting would be to discover what 
each group can and should be doing now.” 

Acting upon other matters pertaining to traffic, 
the Board: 

Aecepted offer of Mr. Burton Marsh, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, to jointly sponsor a 
booklet to be issued by the AAA designed to stim- 
ulate driver training education courses in high 
schools. 

Authorized the IACP to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Safety Council in making people available 
from among the membership on Enforcement Sec- 
tion of the National Inventory for Traffic Safety 
to consult and advise the NSC, but that such per- 
sons be present or future members of the IACP 
Traffic Committee. 

Referred to the Traffic Committee of the IACP 
a request of the Sports Car Club of America to 
form a committee for the advance approval of 
safety precautions on sports car racing circuits 
throughout the country. 





| past PRESIDENT A. SEYMOUR 


As we go to press, word comes from Chief 
Paul R. Taylor of Lansing, Mich., that Re- 
tired Chief Alfred Seymour of that city 
succumbed to a heart attack on June 27. 

Chief Seymour, who headed the Lansing 
department for 20 years, was president of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police for the year 1932-33.. After his re- 
tirement from active service, he continued 
to serve on Association committees and at- 
tend its annual conferences. As a life mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, he contri- 
buted substantially to deliberations affecting 








IACP financial and operating policies. 











PAST PRESIDENT FRED A. ROFF 

Fred A. Roff, retired chief of police, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and past president of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
passed away suddenly on July 16th. News 
of his death comes as a shock to his many 
friends and associates in law enforcement 
throughout the nation. 

His career as a law enforcement adminis- 
trator and leader in juvenile crime preven- 
tion will be reviewed in the next issue of 
The Police Chief. 











Seventy-Nine Are Graduated 


From FBI National Academy 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has announced that 79 offi- 
cers, representing law enforcement agencies in 
all parts of the United States as well as Puerto 
Rico and Canada, were graduated from the FBI 
National Academy at exercises in Washington, 
D. C., on June 12, 1953. 

The officers, members of the 51st Session of 
the FBI National Academy, heard addresses by 
the Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, and United States Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., at ceremonies at- 
tended by nearly 1,800 persons. 

Bishop Sheen, who called for the officers to 
maintain equilibrium in our democratic society, 
urged that a balance be kept between law and 
freedom and between right and duties. “De- 
mocracy is like a very delicate watch, and a law 
enforcement officer has to maintain a very hap- 
py balance between both extremes,” he said. 

Attorney General Brownell heralded the FBI 
National Academy as a pioneering institution in 
the field of law enforcement training. Stating 
that the FBI National Academy stands as a 
pledge of cooperation from the FBI to every 
American law enforcement officer, Mr. Brownell 
told the officers that law enforcing agencies must 
cooperate closely if they are to achieve success. 

In reminding the officers that a career of de- 
dicated public service carries with it satisfactions 
which money and physical goods cannot buy, the 
Attorney General concluded, “The scandal of low 
wages paid American law enforcement must some 
day be corrected.” 

Since its founding in 1935, the National Acad- 
emy has graduated 2,666 law enforcement offi- 
cers. Its 12-week course of cost-free instruction 
is designed to train officers to be instructors and 
administrators in their local departments. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoover, the benefits of the train- 
ing received by the officers who have attended 
the National Academy have been made available 
to more than 100,000 members of the law enforce- 
ment profession. 





CONFERENCE PROGRAM 





Program for the 60th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, to 
be held at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Michigan, 
September 13-17, is rapidly being completed. Ap- 
proved in rough draft by the Board of Officers 
at its recent meeting, the program was designed 
to cover more intensively subjects in which mem- 
bers have indicated greatest interest and incor- 
porates the suggestions of a number of officials. 


No business sessions are planned for Sunday, 
September 13, but the Association’s Executive 
Committee holds its annual session on that date. 
Conference registration will be conducted through- 
out the day. 


The Opening Session 
The program is off to an early start on Mon- 
day, September 14, with the first of four train- 
ing sessions to be conducted from 7:30 to 9:00 
a.m. Techniques for Making Disciplinary Ac- 
tion Stick is the first day’s subject, and it will be 
handled by Chief Stanley Schrotel, Cincinnati. 


Following opening ceremonies of the Confer- 
ence proper at 9:15 a. m., President Leblane will 
report on his administration. Outstanding 
speakers for the session include Hon. Warren 
Olney III, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States; Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, Ro- 
yal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Canada; 
and Assistant Director Hugh H. Clegg, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


The afternoon session at 2:00 p. m.. opens with 
an international forum. Speakers will be Lt. Col. 
Leon Lambert, deputy director of the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Police, chairman of the IACP Committee 
on International Relations; Dr. Gerhard Litt- 
mann, President of the German Police Associa- 
tion, Frankfort/Main, Germany; General Eiichi 
Tanaka, Chief of the Metropolitan Police, Tokyo, 
Japan; and a representative of Free China. 

Communism and Internal Security will be the 
subject of address by Hon. Gilbert Jackson, O. B. 
“., author, lecturer and economist of Toronto, 
Canada. The subject of industrial security will be 
taken up by Superintendent Andrew J. Kavan- 
augh, Department of Public Safety, Wilmington, 
Del., and his committee. 


Concluding the session will be a section on Dis- 
asters: Mobilization and Policing. Col. C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, will give re- 
port of the [ACP Civil Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee: The experiences and lessons learned by offi- 
cials will be brought out in a panel discussion on 
Tornadoes and Other Natural Disasters. Parti- 
cipating will be Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas 
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Department of Public Safety; Chief J. V. Gunter- 
man, Waco, Texas; Commissioner Joseph Childs, 
Michigan State Police; Chief James T. Byars, 
Flint, Mich.; Chief Frank W. Story, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chief Wm. P. Finneran, Worcester, Mass., 
and Commissioner O. M. Whitney, State Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, Boston, Mass. 


Tuesday’s Program Covers Personnel and Section 
On Crime Control 

The Techniques of and Use of Staff Operations 
in Police Management is subject of the early morn- 
ing training session, with Director F. M. Kreml, 
IACP Traffic Division, leading the discussion. 

The morning session will be devoted to a Sym- 
posium on Police Personnel and concluded by a 
guest speaker of international status. The Sym- 
posium will open with filing of report of the IACP 
Committee on Education and Training by Chair- 
man Fred Roff, Morristown, N. J. Subjects and 
speakers are: The Psychological Training of Po- 
lice Officers by Dr. Alan Canty, executive director 
of the Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s Court, De- 
troit; Police Personnel Control on the Job by 
Chief John Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif. ; a discussion 
by A. F. Brandstatter, head of the Department of 
Police Administration, Michigan State College; 
and Classification and Grading of Personnel by 
Chief John Polcyn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Crime Control is the afternoon program sub- 
ject. Juvenile Crime Preventive Measures will 
be discussed by Dr. Martha Eliot, M. D., chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. 
C. Chief Edward J. Allen, Youngstown, Ohio, 
will file report of the IACP Committee on Crime 
Prevention and discuss the subject: Lascivious 
Literature and Law. A qualified jurist will speak 
on the Deviated Criminal—Sex Offender, and 
Commissioner George P. Monaghan, New York 
City Police Department, will talk on The Narcotic 
Problem. The Growing Incidence of Auto Theft 
will be subject of committee report by Chairman 
Stanley Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, and it will be 
further discussed by representatives of the Na- 
tional Auto Theft Bureau and the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Theft Investigators. 

The State and Provincial Section, under chair- 
manship of Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway 
Patrol, will conduct its annual session through- 
out Tuesday. 


Traffic Enforcement and Control 
Wednesday, traditionally “traffic day,” will 
open with early morning training session on Traf- 
fic Law Enforcement Purpose and Techniques, 
conducted by M. W. Pletcher, enforcement coor- 
dinator, Traffic Safety Association, Detroit, Mich. 
First Vice President Carl H. Hansson, Dallas, 
Texas, will preside at the general session on traf- 
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fic. Reports will be received from Director F. 
M. Kreml, [ACP Traffic Division, and Chairman 
Hansson of the [ACP Traffic Committee. 

Malcolm W. Bingay, editorial director of The 
Detroit Free Press, will speak on Gaining Public 
Support for a Police Traffic Program. 

The question, When Will the Traffic Problem 
End?, will be answered by George W. Barton, 
traffic engineering consultant, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute. 

Police Participation in the National Fleet 
Safety Contest will be explained by Lew E. Wal- 
lace of the National Safety Council. 

Judges John D. Watts and George T. Murphy 
of the Recorder’s Court, Detroit, will discuss 
What Should a Traffic Court Policy Be? 

Importance of Street and Highway Transpor- 
tation to Our National Economy is subject of Vice 
President W. F. Hufstader, General Motors Corp., 
chairman of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee. 

The afternoon session will be given over to a 
conducted tour of the Traffic Division, Detroit 
Police Department. 

Synopsis of Progress and Planning 

Thursday morning’s training session will be 
Emergency Traffic Control Plan for Civil De- 
fense, conducted by Deputy Chief Philip D. Bat- 
son, Technical Services Division, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, Washington, D. C. 

The remainder of the day’s session will be given 
over to the annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and to a Synopsis of Police Progress and 
Planning, a brief of reports of the following stand- 
ing committees: 

Arson—Chairman Martin Scott, Chief Fire 
Marshal, New York City; Federal, State and Lo- 
cal Cooperation—Chief J. T. Carroll, Lincoln, 
Neb., chairman; Public Relations—Chief Robert 
Murray, Metropolitan Police Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Legislation—Commissioner Donald 
S. Leonard, Detroit, Mich., chairman; Communi- 
cations—Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridge- 
port, Conn., chairman; and Model Police Build- 
ings—Chief John Gleason, Greenwich, Conn., 
chairman. 





Following the annual business meeting and in- 
stallation of officers, the conference is scheduled 
to adjourn between 1:00 and 2:00 p. m. 


The Entertainment Program 

Chief Margaret Snow, Head of the Detroit Po- 
lice Department’s Women’s Division and Chair- 
man of the Ladies Activities for the Convention, 
has made plans that she is certain will delight 
the Detroit guests and, as she puts it “Leave them 
enough time to do some of the shopping and re- 
laxing that they enjoy so much!” 


Always a pleasant task, planning for the ladies 
has developed some interesting and exciting fea- 
tures. Typical of the atmosphere will be the re- 
ception at the Statler Hotel, Sunday evening from 
five to seven. This will afford the delegates 
and their ladies to “get together’? and renew old 
acquaintances or make new ones. The Reception 
Committee will be on hand to make certain that 
everyone receives a hearty welcome (Detroit 
style). 

The following are the tentative plans for the 
three exciting ladies days, beginning Monday. 


While the business of the conference is getting 
under way, the ladies will take off for a tour of 
the fabulous Ford Industrial Empire. Among 
the many attractions will be the actual manufac- 
ture of automobiles from raw material to the com- 
pleted car, ready for delivery. The Ford Motor 
Company will be host to the ladies at the famous 
and picturesque Dearborn Inn for luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a visit to Greenfield Village. Everyone 
will want to see this most complete collection of 
“Americana” which includes many original or 
exact replica buildings, famous in our Nation’s 
history or in the lives of famous Americans. The 
home of Stephen Foster; Thomas A. Edison’s 
Menlo Park Laboratory where the original elec- 
tric light was developed; Independence Hall; 
Henry Ford’s birthplace and many others, all 
placed in their original settings; such as Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage where the Bard of Avon, 
William Shakespeare, composed many: of his fa- 
mous works. 

The fascination of foreign lands is available but 
a short distance from Detroit. We don’t all get 
the opportunity to “go abroad” but at least we 
can travel to Canada to enjoy the shops and stores 
of our Canadian cousins across the Detroit River, 
at the only point along the Canadian-American 
Border where Canada is south of the United 
States. The ladies of the conference will have 
the opportunity to cross the International bound- 
ary by bridge or tunnel, either over or under the 
world’s busiest waterway, and shop in the delight- 
ful hospitality of Windsor, Ontario, where fine 
English china, woolens, or novelty items are 
readily available. 

Returning to Detroit, the ladies will be escorted 
to the most uniquely beautiful city park in the 
world, the famous Belle Isle. Luncheon at the 
Detroit Yacht Club will be high-lighted by the 
showing of the latest in fashions, through the 


courtesy of Detroit department stores. 


A drive along Lakeshore Boulevard, through 
the residential areas of Detroit, Grosse Pointe 
Shores, and Grosse Pointe Farms, where the 
homes of many of Detrcit’s millionaire industri- 
alists are located, will climax the return trip to 
the hotel in the afternoon. 
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Detroit, the city of homes, has long been proud 
of the more than 293,000 single homes of its citiz- 
ens. Some of these will be seen enroute to the 
famous Cranbrook School. 

Cranbrook is located in the rolling, tree clad 
countryside of Oakland County and is considered 
to be one of the world’s most impressively beau- 
tiful cultural centers. Comprised of six institu- 
tions, Cranbrook is a living memorial to the late 
Mr. and Mrs. George Booth. The beauty of these 
grounds and gardens should be at their finest late 
summer peak at the time of the conference and 
certainly be on the agenda of any Detroit visit. 

Luncheon amid the rolling, emerald green hills 
of Birmingham Country Club is a definite assur- 
ance of relaxed enjoyment in the excellent ap- 
pointments of this spacious country club. 

No visit to Detroit, particularly for those who 
have the oppotunity, is complete without a trip to 
the amazingly beautiful Detroit Zoological Park. 
One of two such parks in North America, it is 
set in an atmosphere of gardens and trees, behind 
which the most savage of beasts seem to roam at 
will. Uncaged enclosures are constructed in such 
a way that each animal is shown in a habitat as 
near to their natural domain that human hands 
can provide. Traveling by train through this re- 
markable Zoo, the visitor has but to relax and 
enjoy the scenic backgrounds of Africa, North and 
South America, and India; imagination being the 
only prerequisite of a marvelous afternoon Safari. 

The ladies will be returned to the hotel in time 
for ample rest and opportunity to prepare for 
the banquet festivities and entertainment that 
climax the conference activities. 

The annual banquet to be held September 16 
will be high lighted by the appearance of a 
prominent speaker, to be announced later, and 
Mr. Morton Downey and Company from New 
York, who will furnish the entertainment through 
the courtesy of the Coca-Cola Company. There 
will be other entertainment for the banquet, to be 
announced later. 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


Chairmen of the IACP Committees and others 
planning to submit resolutions for adoption by 
the 60th Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police are urged to sub- 
mit copies to Vice President Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J., Police Department, well in 
advance of the Conference so that they may re- 
ceive the thorough attention of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

President Cyrille Leblanc has designated Vice 
President Smalley chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, and has requested that members co- 
operate in alleviating the work of that committee 
at the Conference. 
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LARRY BENSON RETIRES 

President J. P. Kiley of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company, has for- 
warded announcement of retirement of L. J. Ben- 
son, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Benson was treas- 
urer of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice. 

“Mr. Benson will retire 
under the provisions of our 
Company pension plan aft- 
er more than 47 years of 
loyal and efficient service,” 
Mr. Kiley stated. 

“For the past thirty 
years, Larry Benson has 
been in charge of The Mil- 





Larry Benson 
waukee Road’s Police Department and has attain- 


ed a nationwide reputation. He has served with 
distinction as an officer of many state, national 
and international associations of law enforcement 
officers. In addition, he has for many years 
supervised our Safety, Fire Prevention and Smoke 
Abatement programs, and much of the progress 
which has been made has been due to his untiring 
efforts.” 

On July 1 Mr. E. F. Conway was named Super- 
intendent of Police of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company. The Safe- 
ty Department and Police Department are now 
set up to operate independently, but both will re- 
port to the Vice President—Operations. 


L. E. LOWREY LEAVES GAMEWELL 

L. E. Lowrey, presently manager of the export 
division of The Gamewell Company and for many 
years in contact with police officials as sales re- 
presentative for his company, retired on May 1. 

Rather than living the quiet life at his home, 
1235 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., however, Mr. 
Lowrey is setting up offices and will act as a con- 
sultant in connection with municipal police and 
fire signaling systems. 


Memphis Bans Curb Parking 

The city of Memphis, 
growing ranks of cities which are banning curb 
parking on downtown streets to facilitate the 
flow of traffic. The parking ban on Memphis’ 
Main Street in the downtown section was put into 
effect on May 27. 

Initial reaction of city officials was reported to 
be one of satisfaction. ‘‘We feel that everything 
worked out well and the initial comments we re- 
ceived have been favorable,” said Commissioner 
Claude Armour. Traffic Inspector Clifford Leff 
observed that traffic moved much faster and pre- 
dicted success for the measure. 


Tenn., has joined the 
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Heu rere IACP 
p4Award Winners 


The International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice has honored six states and twelve cities for 
outstanding performancgs in traffic law enforce- 
ment in 1952. 

First-place awards were given in five state di- 
visions and in nine city population groups. There 


‘were ties in one state division and three city 


groups. 

Plaques bearing the winners’ names are being 
sent to heads of law enforcement agencies of the 
cities and states named by the award committee. 
Officers or representatives of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police will make the pre- 
sentations in local ceremonies. 

In addition to the first-place winners, 15 states 

and 24 cities received honorable mention. 
Group 1 (Eastern) 
Delaware and Rhode Island (tie) 
Honorable mention: Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, New Jersey, and Maryland 
Group 2 (Southern) 
Virginia 
Honorable mention: Florida and Mississippi 
Group 3 (Midwestern) 
Oklahoma 
Honorable mention: Iowa and Nebraska 
Group 4 (Western) 
Washington 
Honorable mention: Colorado and Arizona 
Group 5 (Big States) 
California 
Honorable mention: Ohio, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan 
Winning Cities 
Group 1 (1,000,000 pop. and over) 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Group 2 (750,000-1,000,000) 
Washington, D. C. 

Group 3 (500,000-750,000) 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Toronto, Ont. (tie) 

Group 4 (350,000-500,000) 
Dallas, Texas 

Honorable mention: Oakland, Calif. 

Group 5 (200,000-350,000) 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Miami, Fla. (tie) 

Group 6 (100,000-200,000) 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Honorable mention: Sacramento, Calif.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Montgomery, Ala., and Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Group 7 (50,000-100,000) 
Stockton, Calif. 
Honorable mention: Jackson, Mich. ; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Columbia, S. C., and Lansing, Mich. 






Group 8 (25,000-50,000) 
Palo Alto, Calif., and Shaker Heights, Ohio (tie) 
Honorable mention: Reno, Nev.; East Cleve- 
land, O.; Northampton, Mass.; Tucson, Ariz. ; 
and Enid, Okla. 


Group 9 (10,000-25,000) 
Ventura, Calif. 

Honorable mention: Fort Collins, Colo.; East 
Lansing, Mich.; North Miami, Fla.; Garden 
City, Kansas.; Boulder, Colo.; Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich.; Birmingham, Mich.; Bristol, 
Va.; Winnetka, IIl., and Richland, Wash. 


The committee of judges for the IACP awards 
consisted of Chief Emile E. Bugnon, Wood-Ridge, 
N. J., chairman; Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, 
Tex., and Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway Pa- 
trol. These men are, respectively, the immediate 
past president of the Association, the first vice 
president, and the general chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s State and Provincial Section. 


The judges were assisted by J. D. Hill, field 
representative of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 


This was the fourth year that the Association 
has honored police agencies for excellence in traf- 
fic work. The awards are based on evaluation 
of enforcement reports of cities and states in the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
Twenty per cent of the total scoring credit is allo- 
cated to facilities and methods and 80 per cent 
to actual enforcement performance. Evaluation 
is guided by recommendations of the Enforcement 
Committee of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference and the Traffic Committee of the 
IACP, and by comparison with performances re- 
ported by other cities and states. Evaluation in- 
formation is provided by the National Safety 
Council, administrative agency for the Annual 
Inventory. 


Judging of the National Traffic Safety Contest 
is based on over-all traffic safety activities of 
cities and states, as submitted in reports to the 
Annual Inventory. Winners of the 1952 National 
Traffic Safety Contest were announced last 
month. 


All of the first-place winners among the states 
in the 1952 traffic law enforcement competition 
and more than half the cities have appeared be- 
fore in the winner’s circle in their various divi- 
sions and groups. 


Oklahoma is the only entrant (city or state) 
that has won a first-place award every year since 
the traffic law enforcement competition was es- 
tablished. The state tied with Texas in 1948 and 
won undisputed titles in its division in 1949, 
1950, and 1951. Delaware tied with Connecticut 
in 1949 and won in 1951; Rhode Island was first 
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in 1950; Virginia in: 1949; Washington in 1949 
and 1950,:.and California in 1950 and 1951. 

Los. Angeles and Pasadena, Calif., have been 
the most consistent’: winners among the cities. 
Los Angeles was first in its group in 1949, 1950, 
and 1951, and Pasadena took top honors in 1948, 
1950, and 1951. 

Previous .first-place awards went to 1952 win- 
ners as follows: 

Washington, D. C., 1948, 1949, and 1950; Min- 
neapolis, 1949 and 1950; Toronto, 1951; Dallas, 
tie with Oakland, Calif., in 1950, and first in 1951; 
and Oklahoma City, 1949 and 1951. 


Applications Pour Into Traffic 
Institute For 1953-54 TPA Training 


An overwhelming number of applications for 
the 1953-54 course in traffic police administration 
from city, county, and state enforcement agencies 
have been received at the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 

An unusually large number of state depart- 
ments submitted applications, with good geograph- 
ical distribution. 

Likewise, applications from municipal depart- 
ments ranged widely in population, with every sec- 
tion of the country responding. 


The response from county and state agencies 
was viewed as being especially significant by In- 
stitute staff because of the urgent need for fur- 
ther training in these departments to combat 
the increasingly critical rural accident problem. 


The number of state applications was gratify- 
ing, particularly in view of the fact that legisla- 
tures have been in session in a number of states, 
making budgets in many cases uncertain. 

A large number of applications, both city and 
state, were received from departments which had 
never previously submitted candidates. 


The 1952-53 course, which ended in June, was 
the first nine-month course in traffic police ad- 
ministration offered at the Institute since 1942. 
Based on experience in this course, many improve- 
ments and refinements have been made in the 
1953-54 curriculum. It will include instruction 
in subjects under four principal headings: 

Non-Police Highway Transportation Agencies 

and Problems. 

Functions of Traffic Police. 

Management of Police Service. 

General Education. 

Applicants took examinations and were inter- 
viewed by Institute staff in June and early July, 
prior to selection of successful candidates by a 
board consisting of representatives of the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and Northwestern 
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Photo by Lee Balterman, Cl] cago 


Franklin M. Kreml (right), director of the 
IACP Traffic Division and of the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, has a good 
reason for the big smile. He is shown receiving 
a check for $41,800 from H. G. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. The money is a grant from the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety, sponsored by 
Lumbermens and the American Motorists Insur- 
ance Company, to the Traffic Institute. Funds 
will be used to provide $26,400 in police fellow- 
ships and scholarships for the 1953-54 traffic 
police administration course; $10,000 will be used 
for extension work, and $5,400 in support of the 
Institute’s short course program. 


University. Names of the class selected for the 
1953-54 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program will be publicly announced July 17. 

All sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $500 
tuition scholarships for the 1953-54 course were 
offered by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Safety, which is sponsored by the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company and the American Mo- 
torists Insurance Company. Formerly, the Kem- 
per Foundation provided the awards for muni- 
cipal departments, while the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. offered grants-in- 
aid to county and state departments. 

By mutual agreement with the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, the Kemper Foundation will 
now provide funds for the awards for all types of 
police departments. 

One of the principal financial supporters of the 
Institute since 1936, the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation offered funds for county and state officers 
from 1941 through the class of 1952-53. Funds 
contributed by the ASF to support other Institute 
activities are not affected by this new arrange- 
ment on the TPA awards. 
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“She Leaders 
| Tu Safety 


On Page 9 is announcement of awards to six 
states and twelve cities by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police for outstanding per- 
formance in traffic law enforcement last year. 

Of equal interest are announcements of award 


National Grand Award Winner for States 
National Grand Award Winner for Cities 


Eastern States 


First place Connecticut 


Second Place Massachusetts 
Third place Delaware 
Southern States 
First place . Virginia 
Second place Florida 


(No third place award) 


First place 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
, : Detroit, Mich. 


First place ‘ 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Second place .. . ; 
(No third place award) 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 
First place P Washington, D. C. 
(No second or third place awards) 


500,000-750,000 ieee 
First Place Buffalo, 
Second place . é Minneapolis, 
(No third place award) 
Honorable Mention: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Ohio 
Oakland, Calif 

200,000-350,000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


' = & 
Minn. 


First place 
Second place 
Third place 


Honorable Mention: Columbus, 


First Place 

Second place . 
(No third place award) 
Honorable Mention: Norfolk, Va. 
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WINNERS OF TRAFFIC SAFETY— 
ENFORCEMENT—PEDESTRIAN PRO- 
TECTION CONTESTS ANNOUNCED 


winners in the National Traffic Safety Contest 
conducted by the National Safety Council and the 
National Pedestrian Protection Contest sponsored 
by the American Automobile Association. Leaders 
in these fields of safety are: 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


Connecticut 
Evanston, IIl. 


STATES 


Midwestern States 
lowa 


First place ; 
Minnesota 


Second place 
(No third place award) 


Western States 
Colorado 
Washington 


First place 
Second place ; 
(No third place aw ard) 


LARGEST STATES 


Pennsylvania 


(No second « or third ‘place awards) 
CITIES 


100,000-200,000 Population 
oe, . Wichita, Kans. 
Arlington, Va. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Br idge port, Conn., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


First place 
Second place 
Third place 
Honorable Mention: 


50,000-100,000 Population 
First place 4 Evanston, IIl. 
(No second or third place awards) 
Honorable Mention: Dubuque, Ia. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
2 Bloomington, Ind. 
Manitowoc, Wis.—tie 
Shaker Heights, Ohio— 
Burlington, Ia. 
Nutley, N. J. 


First place 


Second place 
Third place 


10,000-25,000 Population 

Garden City, Kans. —tie 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich.- 
Emporia, Kans. tie 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

Stillwater, Okla. 
Ventura, Calif 
Birmingham, Mich. 


First place 


Second place 


Third place : 
Honorable Mention 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT NO. 632 
$225.00 


an exhibit or inspection of Police Equipment by citizen or 
tax-payer groups. 

Missing articles are immediately noticeable, as a place 
is provided for each item, minimizing the chances of lost 


Here's a simplified kit for professional crime investiga- 
tors. This new outfit embodies the latest field-tested 
scientific developments in investigation procedure and 
equipment. Operational speed and simplicity is the key- 
note, and from the rugged, waterproof-fiber case to the 
precision-ground magnifiers, this apparatus is unsur- 
passed in quality, design, and versatility. 

Not too small for the big department nor too large for 
the small one, this unit fills the need where both labora- 
tory and field work must be handled. - 

An impressive looking adjunct to any size department, 
it makes an exceptional and valuable show piece during 


acompute CRIME LABORATORY one xn 











— 


or forgotten equipment. Every item is standard Faurot 
material and can be replaced quickly. 

The equipment is simple to operate, being specially 
designed for police officers working under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Used either in the field or as a laboratory in head- 
quarters, it is a valuable and long lasting piece of 
apparatus. 


A few of the many key investigation jobs which can be done with this kit: 


* Develop latent finger prints with powders, chemicals, and 
iodine fuming; lift latent prints, also transfer latent iodine 
prints onto silver plate. 

Take finger prints, both with ink and with the popular 
Faurot Inkless Method. 

Determine fraudulent alterations on documents. 

Take precise post-mortem finger prints. 

Make on-the-spot blood tests. 


299 Broadway 





® Detect laundry marks, seminal stains, etc., with the 4 in 1 
ultra-violet “‘Black"’ light. 

Restore obliterated serial numbers on ferrous surfaces. 
Make on-the-spot narcotic analysis. 

Trap thieves with staining and with fluorescent materials. 
Compare and classify finger prints. 

Make dental identifications. 


Complete, simplified instructions are included with kit. 
World's Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERC, CH.E., Scientific Director 


New York 7, N.Y. 





Grand Award for States . . 
Grand Award for Cities Over 100, 000 population 


Under 100,000 population 


NATIONAL. PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION 





CONTEST 


Connecticut 

. Rochester, N. Y.-tie 
Charlotte, N. C.- 

, sore, 8... @ 


STATES 


Group I 
First place oh taor Virginia 


Second place . Washington 
Third place Delaware 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) . Maryland 
(accident record) Oregon 
Group II 
First place and Grand Award Connecticut 


New Jeresey 
Wyoming-tie 
Michigan - 


Second place 
Third place 


Special citation 
(pedestrian program) . North Carolina 
(pedestrian program) ... . . .  Qhio 
(accident record) Indiana 


Group III 
Saee te, -'% Massachusetts 

: Colorado 
“New York _ -tie 
New Hampshire- 


First place 
Second place 
Third place 


Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 


Mississippi 
Rhode Island 


Group IV 
First. place ao Minnesota 
OU 
Third place Kansas -tie 
Oklahoma- 
Special citation 
pedestrian program) 
(aceident record) 
(accident record) 


Wisconsin 
F Vermont 
South Dakota 


CITIES 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
First place Philadelphia, Pa. 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 


Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 


500,000 to 1,000,000 Population 
First ‘place Buffalo, N. Y. 
Second place . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 
(accident. record) 


200,000 to 500,000 Population 
First place and Grand Award tie 
among cities over 100,000 . Rochester, N. Y. 
Second place Providence, R. I. 
Third place Richmond, Va. 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program), 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) : ] 
Oakland, Calif.; Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Minn. and Columbus, 0. 


. Washington, D. C. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Norfolk, Va.; 
; St. Paul, 


25,000 to 50,000 Population 

First place - a Belmont, Mass. 
Second place Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Third place P Burlington, Iowa 
(Also three honorable mentions, eight special 
citations, and 40 certificates for no pedestrian 
deaths) 
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100,000 to 200,000 Population 
First place and Grand Award tie among cities over 
100,000 Charlotte, N. C. 
Second place Des Moines, Ia. 
Third place Waterbury, Conn. 
Honorable mention for pedestrian pro- 
tection Arlington, Va. 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 
(accident record) 


. Sacramento, Calif. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Somerville, Mass. 


50,000 to 100,000 Population 
First place Pittsfield, Mass. 
Second place Manchester, N. H. 
Third place — Quincy, Mass. 
Honorable mention for “pedestrian pro- 
tection Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Special citation 
(pedestrian program) 
(accident record) 


Roanoke, Va 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Ashville, N. C 

Evanston, II. 
Jackson, Miss. 
10,000 to 25,000 Population 

2 8 Garden City, Kans. 
; Bismarck, N. D. 
Richland, Wash. - 
Springfield Twp., Pa.-tie 
(Also numerous honorable mentions, special 
(Please Turn To Page 16) 


(no pedestrian death) 


First place 
Second place 
Third place 
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; 2-WAY RADIO 

; | Gives instant communications... 

: co-ordinated action...safer, more 


effective crime prevention! 


Motorola portable 2-way radio gives police 
forces the extra speed and co-ordination they 
need to prevent crime and disaster. In every 
phase of police work—from the policeman on 
the beat to mobile squads— Motorola central- 
izes control, adds flexibility—prevents many 
crimes before they happen. 

.. Eight exclusive features guarantee top per- 
formance and time-tested durability. Lowest 
over-all maintenance costs make Motorola the 
= greatest value in 2-way radio. Send for com- 
plete information about the truly portable police 
radio. Write Dept. 2286-PC today. 





2-way Radio 


| ) 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


, A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC 


THE VITAL LAW-WEAPON” 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois « Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 









Uni-Channel 
Sensicon 
Dispatcher 
can be used as fixed 
or mobile unit. It serves 
as a base for portable 
units without tying up 
police cars... it’s always 
ready for immediate service. 















Handie-Talkie® ... takes 
two-way contact any- 
where. It's lightweight and 
rugged, just slip on 
shoulder strap and it 
gives immedio*» 
communicatic sith 
headquarters 



















Pack Set gives 2-way portable 
communication for extended serv- 
ice. Heavy-duty battery assures 
reliable contact over long periods. 




















citations, and certificates for no pedestrian 
deaths) 
Under 10,000 Population 
First place and Grand Award under 
100,000 ; York, S. C.. 
Second place Sand Springs, Okla. 
Third place International Falls, Minn. 
(Also numerous honorable mentions, special 
citations, and certificates for no pedestrian 
deaths) 
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Army Announces Change In Regulations 
Concerning Apprehension Of Absentees 

A release concerning new Department of Army 
regulations affecting rewards for apprehension 
of military absentees has been forwarded to 
IACP Headquarters by Major R. H. Fisher, MPC, 
Acting Executive Officer of the Office of The 
Provost Marshal General. 

The Department of the Army has long recog- 
nized that the success of the Army program to 
apprehend military absentees depends upon the 
cooperation of civil law enforcement officials. 
For this reason the Army has advocated a return 
to the payment of fixed rewards for the appre- 
hension of absentees instead of reimbursement 
for reasonable expenses. The fixed reward policy 
has been approved by the Department of Defense 
and AR 35-1570 has been revised to implement 
this policy. 

It is important that all civil officials under- 
stand the provisions of this regulation so that 
they will receive the payment to which they are 
entitled. In this connection the following points 
are emphasized: 

1. The reward will be paid only if an offer of 
a reward has been made; that is, if DD Form 553 
(Report of Absentee) has been distributed. No- 
tification that the form has been distributed may 
be obtained by receiving a copy of the form or by 
oral or written notification from military author- 
ities or from federal law enforcement officials. 

2. The reward or expense must be claimed; 
that is, some type of bill for services rendered 
must be submitted. Provost marshal offices will 
have the necessary forms available for signature 
at the time the absentee is transferred to military 
control. 

8. Claims for meals consumed in a civilian con- 
finement facility by an Army absentee apprehend- 
ed by federal authorities for return to military 
control is authorized by the new regulations. 

4. Payment is not authorized for individuals 
apprehended for and convicted of a civil offense. 
This should not be interpreted as an attempt to 
prevent justifiable disciplinary action on civil 
charges inasmuch as it is within the purview of 
the civil officials to determine whether the ab- 
sence without leave or the civil offense should 
take precedence. 
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The apprehension of military absentees as 
quickly as possible is of great importance not only 
to the armed services but also to civilian authori- 
ties and to citizens in general. An absentee is 
a more likely potential offender because: 

1. His need to elude apprehension makes it 
more difficult for him to obtain legitimate em- 
ployment. 

2. His failure to accept the responsibility of 
service to his country indicates that he is unstable, 

An absentee also causes needless expense to the 
community. From a patriotic motive, from a 
business motive in eliminating potential criminals, 
and from a personal financial motive in reducing 
government expenses, it is advantageous for civil 
officials to assist in apprehending military ab- 
sentees. 


Francis P. Lowrey Joins Staff Of 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety 


The appointment of Francis P. Lowrey as field 
representative of the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee has been announced by M. R. 
Darlington, Jr., managing 
director. 

“Mr. Lowrey assumed 
his duties July 1,” Mr. Dar- 
lington stated, ‘‘and will be 
available to assist state 
dealer highway and safety 
chairmen, their committees 
and associations in coordi- 
nating and planning traf- 
fic safety, highway and 
parking improvement pro- 
grams.” 

Mr. Lowrey has been a 
member of the training staff of the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University for the past 
four years. For the past two years he has been 
in charge of the Institute’s short course pragram. 
He also directed field traffic training courses in 
cooperation with the Universities of California 
and Alabama, Northeastern University, New 
York University, Yale and Georgia Tech. 

Prior to his affiliation with the Traffic Insti- 
tute, Mr. Lowrey served as director of highway 
safety for the Massachusetts Safety Council, in 
which capacity he coordinated the Greater Boston 
“no parking” plan, and conducted and supervised 
fleet safety activities. 

Mr. Lowrey attended the fall 1942 course in 
traffic police administration at the Traffic In- 
stitute as a member of the Brookline, Mass., Po- 
lice Department. He was awarded a fellowship 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety to 
attend the course. Later Mr. Lowrey served as 
a field representative of the Traffic Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Mr. Lowrey 
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74 Youth Gurvcau 
“raining Tustitute 


By George A. Otlewis, Chief 
Chicago Park District Police 


Chicago, Illinois 


Social welfare and police agencies are in agree- 
ment that the cost to the community to prevent 
delinquency is far less than the cost to cure de- 
linquency. Also that it is cheaper in the long run 
to entrust delinquency control and prevention to 
trained people rather than to the untrained. The 
Chicago Park District Police Division applied this 
axiom nine years ago when the police Youth Bu- 
reau program was organized. Captain William 
J. Szarat, a college trained officer was placed in 
charge. The Bureau has proven, that with care- 
fully selected and specially trained police person- 
nel, it could give to the socially maladjusted youth 
the type of experience that enables him to develop 
a high respect for law and order. 


Basically, the Bureau’s approach to the juve- 
nile delinquency problem recognizes that whether 
today’s children are good or bad citizens tomor- 
row, depends largely on the influences they come 
into contact with today. Proper childhood guid- 
ance will produce great benefits, and law enforce- 
ment has a great contribution to make in this 
area. Primarily, the police officer’s function is 
preventive rather than punitive, and, though the 
public may not generally realize it, the officer is 
duty bound to encourage youth toward good when- 
ever possible. Crime prevention does not mean 
that steps to preserve law and order should be 
deferred until a boy or girl has grown up or got- 
ten into trouble. 

The Youth Bureau is, in reality, a clearing 
house for action in delinquent and pre-delinquent 
cases. It maintains constant contact with the lo- 
cal courts, other police agencies and with social 
and welfare groups as well as other organizations 
interested in the welfare of the children of the 
community. It sifts out the underlying factors 
leading to each delinquent act and seeks to eli- 
minate or negate these factors in order that a 
repetition or aggravation of the original offense 
may be permanently quashed. This is done by 
analyzing each individual case in the light of the 
circumstances surrounding it and referring the 
case to the agency or group best equipped to cor- 
rect the original cause. 

To further orient and indoctrinate more Park 
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District police officers with the aforementioned 
approach and philosophy, the Second Youth Bu- 
reau Police Training Institute was held from 
May 18 to May 22, 1953, affording a total of forty 
hours of highly specialized training. The course 
was attended by twenty veterans and twenty re- 
cruit Chicago Park District police officers, as well 
as eight other police officers from the Cook Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s Police, Chicago Police Department, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, Police Department, and the 
Gary, Indiana, Police Department. 

The curriculum consisted of the sociological, 
psychological, legal, and practical aspects of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Members of the 
faculty included sociologists and criminologists 
from our local universities; specialists on the sub- 
ject from the Municipal Court of Chicago and the 
Board of Education, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists from the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search and from the various agencies, and mem- 
bers of the staff, of the Family Court (Juvenile 
Court) of Cook County, Illinois. 


The titles of some of the lectures presented at 
the Institute are indicative of the careful planning 
that entered into their preparation: The Social 
Causes of Delinquency and the Social Implica- 
tions; The Policemen and the Socialized Court; 
Pathological Development and Psychopathic Per- 
sonalities; Human Behavior; Public and Private 
Agencies and Their Functions; Children’s Laws; 
Preparation and Submission of Testimony: Re- 
port Writing and Case Histories; Delinquency 
Control and Prevention Techniques; and the Func- 
tions and Procedures of the Family Court. 


At the conclusion of the course the reaction of 
the individual police officers attending was very 
gratifying. To a man they were in agreement 
that all police should be subjected to such training 
because it developed in them a better understand- 
ing of human nature and an ability to recognize 
criminal tendencies. Without such understanding 
the effort of law enforcement in the field of crime 
prevention is greatly restricted. 


A Police Training Institute in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency prevention and control has great 
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potential value to a community. We hope to make 
the Institute an integral part of our regular In- 
Service Police Training. 
The Detailed Program 

In event it may be of assistance to other offi- 
cials planning such an institute, following is an 
outline of our five-day program. Sessions were 
scheduled from 9 a. m. to 12 noon and from 1 p. m. 
to 5 p. m. 


First Day: Introduction of guests by Captain 
Wm. J. Szarat. Outline of the training program 
by Father Ralph Gallagher, S. J. The Policeman, 
the Delinquent, the Community, and the Social 
Implications—by Father Ralph Gallagher, S. J. 

Social Agencies in the Community by Marion 
Treynor, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. 

The Policeman and the Socialized Court by 
Judge Joseph Drucker, Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago. 

Public Recreation as it is related to Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control by Vern 
Hernlund, assistant director, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict Recreation Department. 


Second Day: Situation Test. 

The Individual Delinquent by Father Ralph 
Gallagher, S. J. 

The Delinquent, the Truant, and the Policeman 
by Professor Oscar Schabat, Chicago Board of 
Education, Wright Junior College. 

The Social Causes of Delinquency; the Socio- 
logist, the Police, and the Delinquent Child by Dr. 
Clifford Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Research. 

Case Work and the Police Officer by Matt 
Schoenbaum, dean of the School of Social Studies, 
Loyola University. 


Third Day: Situation Test. 

Implications of Mental Testing Programs by 
Dr. Thomas Kennedy, Loyola University. 

Institutional Treatment in the Illinois State 
Training School by Charles Leonard, superin- 
tendent. 

Back of the Yard Neighborhood Council Pro- 
gram as it relates to the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency by Joseph B. Meegan, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Film Depicting a Youthful Narcotic Addict and 
A Criminal Is Born. 

Youth Bureau Police Procedure by Capt. Wm. 
J. Szarat and Sgt. Thomas S. Marriner. 


Fourth Day: Situation Test. 

The Family Court, Its Law and Practices by 
Ralph Riley, chief administrator, Family Court 
of Cook County. 

The Functions of the State’s Attorney in the 
Family Court by B. E. Movoselsky. 
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The Family Court Probation Procedure by Ed- 
ward Nerad, director, Boys Probation Division, 
Family Court. 

The Chicago Boys Clubs Program as it is re- 
lated to the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency by Joseph Clemens, executive direc- 
tor, Chicago Boys Clubs. 

Selective Traffic Law Enforcement as it re- 
lates to the Juvenile Traffic Law Violator by 
Ptlmn. William Payne, Chicago Park District. 

Cazes and Exhibition of Medical Slides in Re- 
lation Thereto by Dr. Samuel Stein, psychiatrist, 
Family Court. 

Last Day: A Normal Child Development by 
Father Wm. J. Devlin, S. J., Institute for Juve- 
nile Research. 

Puberty by Father Wm. J. Devlin, S. J. 

Pathological Development and Psychological 
Personalities by Father Wm. J. Devlin, S. J. 

Final Written Examination. 








Institute’s Traffic Photo Contest 
Proving Popular With Police Officers 


Interest in the Traffic Photo Contest for Police 
has been so great since it was announced early 
this year that it has been necessary to reprint 
several thousand additional entry forms. 

Sponsored by the Traffic Digest & Review, 
monthly publication of the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, the contest is open to 
members of police agencies, including the Armed 
Forces police, of the United States and Canada. 

Entries in the contest must tell the story of 
police work in traffic, with special emphasis on 
specific techniques. 

Prizes will be awarded for entries showing 
techniques of traffic law enforcement, directing 
traffic, and aceident investigation. A $50 savings 
bond and a $25 savings bond will be presented 
to first-and second-place winners in each of these 
three categories. An extra prize of $25 in cash 
will be awarded to the entry judged best in the 
contest. This will go to one of the three first- 
place winners. 

Deadline for submitting entries is December 1, 
1953. Complete information and entry forms 
may be obtained by writing to: Photo Contest 
Editor, Traffic Digest & Review, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 

Although this is the eighth police photography 
contest conducted by the Traffic Institute, it is 
the first devoted exclusively to traffic work of 
the police. Pictures received in the contest will 
be used in police training work, in manuals and 
textbooks, in safety education exhibits, and to 
illustrate magazine and newspaper articles. 
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. FINGERPRINT 


— 
MECHANICS 


By WALTER R. SCOTT, Lieutenant in Charge 
Criminal and Photographic Laboratory Division, Police 


Department, San Diego, California 


The subject matter has been planned to serve 


as a comprehensive course of instruction for the student of fingerprints, the investigator or even 
the interested layman. The material has been thoroughly tested in classroom work. So practical 
is the text that it should be possible for the reader, totally unfamiliar with fingerprint work, to do a 


creditable job of developing and preserving all types of evidence with considerable confidence. 


464 pages 170 illustrations 


THE HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS: Utilized 
in Disputed Paternity Cases and Criminal 
Proceedings. By P. H. Andresen, MI 
132 pp., 1 illus., $3.75 


THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psychoan- 
alytic Study. (Revised Third Printing.) By 
J. Paul de River, M.D. 328 pp., 44 illus 
$7.50. 


TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME INVESTIGATOR. By William 
Dienstein. 248 pp., $6.50 


SOCIETY AND THE CRIMINAL. By Norwood East, M.D 
F.R.C.P. 452 pp., $8.50 


USE OF CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC 
LAW ENFORCEMENT. By Glenn C. Forrester, Ph.D. 99 pp., 
2 illus., $2.00 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE POLICE. By G. Douglas 
Gourley. 134 pp., 56 illus., $5.75 , 


POLICE PATROL. By Richard L. Holcomb. 
128 pp., 36 illus., $3.50 


SELF-INCRIMINATION: What Can An Ac- 
cused Person Be Compelled to Do? By 
Fred E. Inbau. 103 pp., $2.50 








C THOMAS * 





PUBLISHER °* 


Price $8.50 


DENSITY AND REFRACTIVE INDEX: Their Application in 
Criminal Identification. By Paul L. Kirk, Ph.D. 87 pp., 4 
illus., $2.50 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DETECTION OF 
DECEPTION: The Lie Test. By Clarence 
D. Lee. 268 pp., 55 illus., $6.50 


INTERROGATION. By Harold Mulbar. 
168 pp., 22 illus., $4.75 





GAMBLING: Should It Be Legalized? By Virgil W. Peterson. 
128 pp., $2.75 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION. (Seventh Printing.) By Le- 


Moyne Snyder, M.D. 374 py illus., $7.50 


THE PSYCHOPATHIC DELINQUENT AND CRIMINAL. By 
George N. Thompson, M.D. 161 pp., 20 illus., $4.50 


FORENSIC SCIENCE AND LABORATORY TECHNICS. By 


Ralph F. Turner. 276 pp., 109 illus., $7.50 
POLICE PLANNING. By O. W. Wilson. 502 pp., 3 illus., 
$7.75 


SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 











sits OUUTHLASTERN POLICE TRAFFIC TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL—(l. to r., first row): J. E. Miklos, Gen- 
eral Extension Division of Florida; Capt. J. Flaherty, 
Tampa; S. H. Manning, Southern Representative of IACP 
Traffic Division, Atlanta; R. McGuire, Orlando; Lt. C. E. 
Taylor, State Department of Public Safety, Tallahassee ; 
Lt. G. H. Gallman, Ft. Myers. 

(Second row) Sgt. A. L. Ashfield, Lake Worth; Ptlinn. 
A. S. Williams, Sanford; Ptlmn. W. R. McCain, Ft. Pierce; 
Lt. M. W. Whetstone, Orangeburg; Lt. C. R. Pirtle, Flo- 
rida Highway Patrol, Ft. Pierce; Sgt. J. C. Boyette, Ft. 
Myers. : 

(Third row) Chief W. D. Joiner, Gainesville; Capt. J. 
L. Holt, Ft. Lauderdale; Sgt. G. Rothhammer, University 


Traffic Officers Of Florida Cities 
Attend Southeastern Traffic School 


Police officials from 27 Florida cities attended 
an intensive two-week course of instruction at 
the Southeastern Police Traffic School, held at 
the University of Florida, June 8-20. 


Enrolled in the highly selective school, conduct- 
ed by the General Extension Division of Florida, 
were police chiefs, traffic officers and personnel 
for whom promotion was planned. Cooperating 
agencies were the Florida Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. , 

Planned to be conducted annually in the future, 
the training school was launched through joint 
efforts of the General Extension Division of Flo- 
rida and Chief W. D. Joiner, of the Gainesville 
Police Department. Chief Joiner determined the 
need for such a yearly training program and en- 
listed the aid of Dean B. C. Riley of the Extension 
Division, who appointed Assistant Dean G. Ma- 
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of Florida Police; Lt. J. T. Prater, Florida Highway Pa- 
trol, Tampa; Chiey W. L. Fisher, Leesburg; Lt. W. W. 
Howell, Gainesville; Ass’t Chief J. H. Keefer, Auburn 
dale; Chief C. D. Buchanan, Winter Park. 
(Fourth row) Sgt. W. B.. Mackey, Clearwater; J. 1. 
Crump, safety education officer, Panama; Ptlmn. J. E. 
Corley, Tallahassee; Ptlin. W. S. Polukewich, Sarasota; 
Lt. E. W. Russell, Quincy; Lt. C. E. Pope, Ocala; Sgt. F. 
A. Wilcinski, West Palm Beach. 
(Fifth row) Lt. J. L. Alge, West Palm Beach; Sgt. B. 
A. Crumley, Jacksonville; Lt. E. E. Allen, Jacksonville; 
Sgt. G. R. Walker, Lakeland; Sgt. J. W. Douglas, Panama; 
Ptlmn. H. B. Wilkinson, Bradenton; and Sgt. M. T. Brow- 
ning, Daytona Beach. \ 


nuel Turner to work with the Chief on the pro- 
ject. John E. Miklos, head of the Division’s Pub- 
lic Service Training Center, served as coordinator. 

The program of instruction covered 75 hours 
of traffic discussions, lectures and on-the-spot 
study in the field. Faculty from four states super- 
vised. Subjects included: the nature and cause 
of accidents, the basic accident prevention plan, 
accident investigations, the traffic problem, traf- 
fic law enforcement, directing traffic movements, 
traffic records, safety education, case preparation 
and court wort, organization and administration, 
and others were incorporated into the intensive 
two-week course. 

Headquarters of the United States Attorney | 
for the Northern District of Florida is being | 
transferred from Pensacola to Tallahassee; head- 
quarters for the Southern District will be moved 
from Tampa to Miami. The moves were ordered 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., to 
place the headquarters in the same city as the 
U. S. District Court. 
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Remington 


38 Special Wad Cutter. 
148 grs. Favorite for ac- 


curacy. 





“Targetmaster” 45 Automatic Targetmaster” 
Wad Cutter, 185 grs. Easy to 


score. 








38 Special “Targetmaster” 


round nose, 158 grs. Oil- 


proof. 


22 longrifie’ Police Target- 
master," 40 grs. Accurate 


and inexpensive. 








“Targetmaster” 


Remington Service 

TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 

Whenever you have a question about nen 
ammunition, target ranges, Or training Pro. 
rsrams, please feel free to call upon US. « rood 
, a line to Law Enforcement nag 
Section, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





When lives and property depend on shooting ability, 
he’s ready—confident in himself and his ammunition. 


It takes constant training to build such self-assur- 
ance. And your men will train best with Remington 
““Targetmaster’’ ammunition. Its extreme accuracy 
makes the most of their skill. Box after box, ballistics 
are uniform. 


What’s more, Remington ammunition, like the men 
who shoot it, stays ready for emergencies. The exclusive 
Remington OIL-PROOF process keeps oil out of pow- 
der and primer. Exclusive ‘“Kleanbore’”’ priming cannot 
rust or corrode the barrel, so weapons stay ready too! 


That’s why it pays to be ready—with Remington! 


and “‘Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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‘Tf It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ °° 
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tdfficer is always... 


IN THE OPEN! 













N OTORISTS “toe the line” when they see Harley-Davidson Police motorcycles are es- 

the mounted officer moving swiftly and pecially made for their demanding work, and 
surely through traffic on the solo Harley- for the officers who ride them. Mounted offi- 
Davidson. They respect the speed .. . the cers can depend on solo Harley-Davidson 
power .. . the maneuverability that enables motorcycles in every emergency, and enjoy 
the mounted officer to handle every situation, easy handling and oil-cushioned riding com- 
even in heaviest traffic. Drivers know that the fort while they patrol streets and highways. 
mounted officer can “turn on a dime” . . . ac- But get all the facts. See your dealer for 
celerate or stop almost instantly ... reach any coniplete information on solo Harley-Davidson 
trouble spot, fast. And the drivers react Police motorcycles today, or write for the 
accordingly ... drive more carefully ... obey valuable illustrated booklet — “More Effec- 
laws and regulations. Undeniable proof that tive Police Power.” It’s yours, free, upon 
the officer mounted on the solo Harley-David- request. Simply address: Harley-Davidson 





son assures tight traffic control . . . always. Motor. Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Crime Prevention Leader Says Traffic 


Enforcement |mproves Government 

“In traffic law enforcement is found the great- 
est single opportunity for improving local govern- 
ment,” Austin L, Wyman, chairman emeritus of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, told the North- 
western University Traffic Institute’s graduating 
class in traffic police administration at a pre- 
commencement dinner on June 14 in Evanston, III. 


The 24 police officers in the class, who came 
from 15 U. S. cities, five states, the Port of New 
York Authority, Iceland, and Hawaii, were guests 
at a dinner in their honor attended by 170 persons 
on the night before their graduation. 


This was the 27th long course graduation, the 
seventh for the nine-month course, and brought 
the total of Traffic Institute traffic police admin- 
istration course graduates to 679. This 1952-53 
session of the course marked its restoration to its 
original length of nine months. After running 
concurrently with the University’s academic year 
from 1936 through the 1941-42 class, the course 
was shortened to four and a half months in the 
fall of 1942, because of the war emergency. It 
remained that length for ten years. 


Mr. Wyman told the Institute graduates, who 
have completed an intensive study of traffic super- 
vision and accident prevention, that they could 
do much to improve respect for law enforcement 
in their communities. 


He said that “if you are willing to take the 
rough road, you can improve the attitude of the 
public toward all law enforcement and increase its 
respect for law enforcement.” 


“The public, which doesn’t like fines or re- 
straints, has respect for the firm and honest po- 
lice officer,” he said. 


Mark Kemper, treasurer of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, represented the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety at the dinner. 
Norman Damon, vice president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, represented that organization. 
The two foundations provided the fellowships and 
scholarships which enabled 25 police officers to 
attend the course. One man was prevented by 
illness from completing graduation requirements. 


Dr. A. C. Van Dusen, vice president and direc- 
tor of public relations of Northwestern Universi- 
ty, represented the University at the dinner. He 
told the graduates to be “educators.” “The better 
people understand, the better they cooperate,” he 
said. 

Chief Cyrille Leblane of Gardner, Mass., presi- 
dent of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, told the class that “in this critical period 
in our automotive history we need enforcement 
officers who are fearless, just, efficient, and 
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trained to handle the traffic needs of a police 
department.” 

“I know of no other way in which the appro- 
priation of so smal! a sum of money, as was need- 
ed to send you to the Institute, could result in so 


-large a benefit to your department than to have 


you be the type of officer I described,” Chief Le- 
blanc said. 


“The IACP is proud to lend its wholehearted 
support to the Institute’s training program. We 


* know that through it and other forms of train- 


ing we are able to move closer to our goal of 
professionalizing the police service,’ he said. 


Franklin M. Kreml, Traffic Institute director, 
presented Traffic Institute keys to the graduates 
at the dinner. 


The next day, June 15, at Northwestern’s 95th 
annual commenc2ment, he awarded them certi- 
ficates in traffic police administration, as the 
deans of the 12 schools of the University and the 
three affiliated schools of nursing awarded diplo- 
mas and certificates to 2,592 graduates. 


Henry Heald, chancelor of New York Univer- 
sity and former president of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, gave the commencement address, and 
Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, Northwestern’s president, 
conferred the degrees and certificates. 


The Traffic Institute’s two-semester course in 
traffic police administration includes 1,200 hours 
of classroom study, work projects, demonstrations, 
and field study trips. Intensive study is made 
of the principles of organization and administra- 
tion, traffic law enforcement, accident investiga- 
tion, analysis and use of accident record data, 
public relations, in-service training of police offi- 
cers, and personnel selection and management. 
The rules of evidence, laws of arrest, case pre- 
paration and court work, traffic laws, traffic 
flow regulation, chemical tests for intoxication, 
and interrogation are given special attention. 

Police departments represented in the 1952-53 
traffic police administration course and the offi- 
cers who attended were: 

Parma, Ohio—Ptlm. Robert I. Adair, Kemper 

scholar. 

Miami, Fla.—Sgt. Oran E. Caudell, Kemper 

fellow. 

Ohio State Highway Patrol—Sgt. Harold T. 

Cowell, ASF fellow. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Ptlm. Dale L. Deskins, Kem- 

per scholar. 

Illinois State Police 

strom, ASF fellow. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kemper fellow. 





Capt. Henry W. Eng- 





Lt. Bernard E. Hokom, 
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A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT BEY sr J A UNITED MOTORS LINE 








DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELCO-REMY 


Division, General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 


DELCO-REMY 

ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 

GENERATOR 


(ALTERNATOR) 






A.C.-D.C. charging system for vehicles 
with extra-heavy electrical loads 


Here’s the answer for “problem” vehicles—Delco-Remy’s 
new long-lived A.C.-D.C. charging system! It’s specifically 
designed to meet the extra-heavy electrical demands of 
police prowl cars, big city taxis, and other vehicles equipped 
with two-way radio, floodlights or any extra electrical units 

. ample current reserve picks up discharged battery 
quickly in operation. 


With output ranging from 30-40 amperes at curb idle to 
90 amperes at higher engine speeds, the new Delco-Remy 
A.C.-D.C. charging system meets all electrical needs under 
the toughest operating conditions. Included in the new 
system is the A.C. generator (alternator), a matching regu- 
lator for accurate voltage control and a rugged, dependable 
dry-plate rectifier which converts generator A.C. output to 
direct current. 


Application packages for popular makes of cars and trucks 
are now available. The conversion job is simple, complete 
and profitable. For further details and for application data, 
call on your nearest United Motors distributor. 
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California Highway Patrol—Sgt. Harold K. 
Jacobs, ASF fellow. 

Washington State Patrol—Sgt. Paul A. John- 
son, ASF fellow. 

Reykjavik, Iceland—Deputy Chief Olafur Jons- 
son. 


Arizona Highway Patrol—Lt. B. C. Kratzberg, 
ASF fellow. 

Seattle, Wash.—Sgt. Percy C. Leland, Kemper 
scholar. 


Port of New York Authority—Lt. Lawrence J. 
Lewis, class valedictorian. 
Honolulu, Hawaii—Sgt. Clarence M. Liu, ASF 


fellow. 

Dallas, Texas—Capt. Ray H. Lunday, Kemper 
scholar. 

Atlanta, Georgia—Lt. John T. Marler, Jr., Kem- 
per fellow. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Sgt. J. Peter McNamara, 
Kemper fellow. 

Chicago, Illinois—Lt. Thomas J. McNulty, 
Kemper scholar. 

California Highway Patrol—Sgt. Don W. 
Merry, ASF fellow. 

Chicago Park District—Lt. George L. Murphy, 
Kemper scholar, class president. (Due to ill- 
ness, will complete requirements later.) 

Topeka, Kansas—Sgt. Ernest E. Piatt, Kemper 
fellow. 

Illinois State Police—Sgt. Earl G. Pogue, ASF 
fellow. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Sgt. Elmer J. Reis, Kemper 
fellow. 

New Orleans, La.—Lt. Raymond R. Ruiz, Kem- 
per fellow. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Acting Sgt. Robert J. Self- 
ridge, Kemper scholar. 

Oakland, Calif—Lt. Edward M. Toothman, 
Kemper fellow. 


The next traffic police administration course— 
the 1953-54 session, will begin on September 24, 
1953. 


REPRINTS OF WHILE CITY SLEEPS 


In response to numerous requests, IACP Head- 
quarters has arranged to have special reproduc- 
tions made of the oil painting. “While the City 
Sleeps,” which appeared on cover of the June 
issue of The Police Chief. 


A mat finish reproduction, 12 by 14 inches, 
suitable for framing, may be secured at a cost of 
$5 each. Chiefs wishing to have a copy of this 
picture may place their order with IACP Head- 
quarters, 1424 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


The original painting, presented to the IACP 
by the International Nickel Company, is valued 
at $1,500. 
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Motor Vehicle Registrations Hit High 
Of Over 53 Million Last Year 


Motor vehicles registered in the United States 
in 1952 totaled 53,258,570, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent over 1951, according to reports of state agen- 
cies to the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Although registra- 
tions were greater than in 1951, the increase was 
considerably less than in any year since the close 
of World War II. 


Automobiles registered totaled 43,810,531, a 
2.6 percent increase over 1951; trucks reached a 
total of 9,207,897, a 2.3 per cent increase; and 
buses totaled 240,142, a 4.2 per cent increase. 


For the first time a state passed the 5-million 
mark in vehicles registered, California reporting 
5,154,826. Next in number of vehicles were New 
York with 3,980,527, Pennsylvania with 3,266,830, 
Texas, 3,155,337, and Ohio, 3,021,633. Two other 
states, Illinois and Michigan reported more than 
214 million vehicles. The greatest increases oc- 
curred in Arizona (12.3 per cent), Nevada (9.4 
per cent), Florida (7.5 per cent), and Alabama 
(6.5 Per cent). Three states, Iowa, Texas, and 
Minnesota, reported slight decreases in registra- 
tions for 1952, ranging from 0.9 per cent to less 
than 0.1 per cent. 


Fees for registrations, dealers licenses, permits, 
titles and miscellaneous receipts of registration 
agencies totaled approximately $1,065,000,000. 


Motor vehicle travel on roads and streets in 
1952 reached an all time high of nearly 517 billion 
vehicle-miles, a gain of 5.4 per cent over 1951. 
Travel was 55 per cent greater than in 1941, as 
compared with a gain of 53 per cent in motor- 
vehicle registrations. 


Motor vehicles consumed more than 40 billion 
gallons of gasoline and other fuels. State taxes 
on motor fuels yielded $1,958,459,000. This in- 
cludes the taxes on 552 million gallons at other 
than the regular rate because of special rates on 
diesel fuel in a few states, and reduced rates in 
some states for non-highway use. Five and one- 
half billion gallons of motor fuel was exempted 
from taxation or the tax refunded because of 
use in agriculture, aviation, industry, and by gov- 
ernment. 


The state taxes on gasoline ranged from 3 to 
7 cents per gallon, and on special fuels, from 3 to 
8 cents per gallon. The average state motor-fuel 
tax for all states in 1952 was 4.83 cents per gallon. 
During 1952 Louisiana decreased its state gaso- 
line tax from 9 to 7 cents per gallon, while Mis- 
souri and the District of Columbia increased 
theirs by one cent. 
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The Philadelphia Police Department’s Crime 


Detection Laboratory. This new $20,000 lab-on- 
wheels was built to further the employment of 
science in examining, collecting, packing and pre- 
serving evidence at the scene of a crime. 


Crime Detection Laboratory Pays Off 
In Solving Philadelphia Crimes 


“Grover Cleveland Edwards, 33, an unemployed 
stevedore, yesterday confessed that he shot and 
killed Isaac S. Teitelbaum in his home at 4612 
Osage Ave., last Sunday morning. 

“Deputy Commissioner Richard Doyle and In- 
spector John Murphy said they obtained a writ- 
ten confession from Edwards shortly after his 
arrest at the home of his mother-in-law. 

“Edwards was taken last night to the Market 
St. Bridge over the Schuylkill River by detectives 
under Lieut. Bernard O’Donnell and members of 
the police crime laboratory unit. 

“He pointed out the spot on the south side near 
the west end of the bridge where, he said, he 
tossed the murder weapon into the river. A mag- 
netic device for recovering metal objects from 
water was lowered into the river. 

“It brought up with it on the first try a .38 
caliber, foreign-made gun. Empty shells were 
still in the chamber. It used the same type of 
bullets as those that killed Teitelbaum.” 


This story, bearing the tragic mold of murder, 
recently screamed across the front pages of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Aside from the fact that 
another murderer has been brought before the bar 
of justice, there was great reason to rejoice in the 
offices of the Homicide Division of the Philadel- 
phia Police Dept. It was the first time that mod- 
ern scientific police detection forces brought into 
use the permanent non-electric magnet for the 
apprehension of lethal weapons which were, up 
to this time, frequently inaccessible to the far 
reaching arms of the law. 

How did the Philadelphia Police Department 
and the permanent magnet first meet? It was 


inevitable that they would indeed, meet some 
day. The police were fighting the dreaded palsy 
of inadequacy. In their frequent searches for the 
pistols and the knives and the scissors utilized in 
murders and other crimes, and then thrown into 
dark and murky rivers and lakes, down sewers 
and other hiding places in the Philadelphia en- 
virons, too frequently the grappling hooks and 
electromagnets used for their detection, did not 
discover. Hours would go into days, and days 
into weeks of unsuccessful search. The police 
were in desperate need of a positive instrument 
for ferrous metals detection. 


Meanwhile, the permanent non-electric magnet 
was making a proud name for itself in industry. 
Taking many forms and sizes, shapes and 
strengths, the magnet had proved itself the pana- 
cea for separating any and all nails, bolts, screws, 
hammerheads, horse shoes and other ferrous 
pieces, ad infinitum, from the process lines of 
the food, chemical, textile, milling and other ma- 
jor industries. Permanently powered by a fer- 
rous alloy of aluminum, nickel and cobalt the mag- 
net could effectively work under conditions of 
heat and cold and acid and water. 


“Why not try the permanent magnet for our 
purposes?” mused James A. Kelly, Captain of De- 
tectives commanding the Homicide Squad. A 
specially designed magnet was ordered and pro- 
duced for the Philadelphia Police Department by 
the Eriez Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa. 


The magnet was made part of the Homicide 
Division’s spanking new $20,000 Mobile Crime 
Detection Laboratory. This lab-on-wheels (which 
vividly points out the highly progressive and for- 
ward thinking of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment, since it has now become the forerunner of 
many similar units in cities throughout the United 
States) was created to further the employment 
of science in examining, collecting, packing and 
preserving all evidence at the scene of the crime. 
With the Mobile Crime Detection Laboratory, 
specially trained, properly equipped personnel 
could be at the scene in the shortest possible time. 


The permanent magnet was in good company. 
The lab-on- wheels’ equipment included an X-Ray 
for fluoroscopic tests, ultra-violet lamps to detect 
clue-giving stains, photographic and fingerprint 
cameras, moulage and plastic casting kits, iodine 
fumer and carbon dioxide testers, a well-stocked 
chemical kit, a tape recorder and other special 
units. 


The police scientist has to defend his conclu- 
sions in his court testimony. Up to now he was 
the distinct recipient of physical clues, rather 
than the active participant in their discovery. 
The equipment comprising the Mobile Crime De- 
tection Laboratory now put him right at the 
scenes of murder, rape and burglary. 
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Interior view of the Philadelphia Mobile Crime 
Detection Laboratory. Here Detectives Harry 
McCann and Robert Winchester dust a lethal 
weapon to check for fingerprints. 


“Relative to the permanent magnet and its 
merits, I cannot over-emphasize the value and 
importance of this piece of equipment which we 
added to our mobile laboratory unit,” said Captain 
Kelly. “In its initial test in the Teitelbaum case, 
under conditions laden with obstacles, the magnet 
came through with flying colors in retrieving the 
lethal weapon from the muddy bed of a river un- 
der 28 feet of dark, inky water. Besides these 
obstacles, the weapon, in this case being an auto- 
matic pistol, was seized by the magnet through 
two pairs of socks in which the pistol had been 
placed before being thrown into the river. The 
success of this project is in itself a tribute to the 
engineering of the magnet in grasping the situ- 
ation that we embodied in our specifications. 

“Heretofore our success with electro magnetic 
units of a complex nature proved rather mediocre, 
in spite of the fact that they were energized by 
a battery charge. As a whole they were cumber- 
some and impractical.” 

The Philadelphia Police Department believes 
firmly that the joining of forces—those of the 
police in applying the results of training and ex- 
perience, and those developed by industrial, scien- 
tific research—is the perfect combination that 
must be used in the combatting of crime. 





Parking has been banned on both sides of a 
nine-block section of heavily-traveled South High 
Street in the downtown Akron, Ohio, area for a 
trial period of 90 days. If the ban proves a re- 
medy for congested traffic and overcomes opposi- 
tion of merchants in the area it will be made per- 
manent at the end of the trial period. 
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More persons were killed by autos in the United 
States this April than in any other April on re- 
cord, the National Safety Council has announced. 

The death toll was 2,890—10 per cent over 
April of 1952 and the highest April total since ac- 
cident records have been kept. The previous high 
for April was 2,630 in 1941 and 1952. 

The April deaths boosted the four-month total 
to 11,140—up 5 per cent over the toll in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Although April was the third month this year 
to show an increase, incomplete figures reveal 
that travel is going up even more. Thus the 
mileage death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 miles 
of travel) was 6.7 for the first three months of 
the year—slightly less than a year ago. 

The Council figures, based on reports from 45 
states, are for fatalities only and do not include 
non-fatal injuries. Twenty-three of the states 
had death reductions in April and two had no 
change. 

For four months, however, only 15 states main- 
tained decreases. They were: 


Rhode Island ............ 37% 
Delaware ....:........... -25% 
COlerado. .....:........... : -11% 
LOUIsIaRA ........:......- -10% 
Okiahoma .................. So Oe 
South Carolina ......... 5 unt oo ee 
Se ee sie eh - 1% 
New Mexico ............ sesctes «Me 
Utah 5 EE ES ERS ee ; ook - 6% 
Wisconsin ................ ee 
GOOTOIS. ..................- Me s, - 4% 
Tennessee ................ - 4% 
New Jersey ........ ee a Ss 
Washington .......... he saia <7 
AYRATBRSA ................:... - 1% 


Despite the sharp increase in deaths for the 
nation as a whole, 473 cities reporting in April 
showed no average increase in deaths from April, 
1952. 


Perfect records for April were reported by 319 
cities. The three largest were Omaha, Nebr. 
(251,100); Honolulu, T. H. (236,100), and Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. (220,600). 


For four months, the 473 cities had a 7 per 
cent increase in deaths, and only 180 still had per- 
fect records. The three largest were Wilmington, 
Del. (110,400); Lynn, Mass. (99,700), and Lin- 
coln, Nebr. (98,900). 


At the end of four months, 138 cities had de- 
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CAN BE USED IN A CAR 


WITH CONCEALED MIKE 






































WIRELESS TRANSMITTING 


FROM BUILDING TO CAR 

















SURREPTITIOUS RECORDING 
THROUGH DESK CALENDAR 


OR TELEPHONE 


POLICE RECORDER 





for Investigation * Detection ° Interception 


THE FINEST RECORDER DESIGNED AND BUILT 
FOR SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION... 


At the turn of the switch, with this modern investigation instrument in your office 
you can listen to conversations taking place in a cell, detention room or any location 


up to 1,000 feet away. 


@ You can listen to conversations with- 
out recording or listen and record at the 
same time. 


@ You can instantly play back anything 
recorded. 


@ You can pre-set the record time unit 
12 hours in advance. The recorder will 
start itself, record for one hour and stop 
during your absence. 


@ The Pee Wee Ultra Sensitive Micro- 
phone will pick up whispered or loud 
conversations up to 50 feet from the 
microphone. 


@ You can hear and record phone con- 
versations without physically tapping any 
phone wires. 

@ These features are made possible only 
because of the newest Search Electronic 
Detection devices built into the recorder. 
The unit is portable light weight, only 26 
lbs., looks like a suit case, and can be 
taken out on investigations. 

e@ With the concealable mike hidden in 
one room and the recorder in another, the 
built-in transmitter will transmit conversa- 
tion to the regular radio receiver in your 
car—which may be parked on the street 
—without wires from recorder to car. 


Only the Search Portable Police Recorder provides these features, dependable 
performance, rugged construction. Used by top municipal, state and federal agencies. 


PRICE $272.00—completely equipped with the following 


Complete Wire Recorder 
Inbuilt Transmitter 

Remote Control Timer Unit 
Pee Wee Pick-Up Microphone 


Close Range Microphone 

Desk Calendar Microphone 
Telephone Interceptor 

Two 1-hour Spools Recording Wire 


.00 per 1 hr. spools 
$3.00 per 2 hr. spools 


Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 


Largest in the Nation 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., U.S.A. 


First in Research 











creases in deaths, 166 had increases and 169 
showed no change. 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
four months, the following had populations of 
more than 200,000: 


WUOTUCOGREOR, TOOS8. ni. enna cnndai aces. -12% 
A | RS ye -67% 
Sa ae -54% 
oe i ee eee -50% 
8 eee -50% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .................... -45% 
peew Grrwmems, Ga. 2... 52.20.5224... -35% 
OR MIO) ons tc oc cts -31% 
| Sa SE a ea -29% 
OME, WON, ok ccc -25% 
I, I a, -25% 
I cae -20% 
San Francisco, Calif. .................... -17% 
ig it) gy SSS ee - 9% 
jie) AB a ee a - 8% 
Jie "| RGSS SESE a - 6% 
WEE IO, ona oo cnoncscanecacaccecss - 5% 
en aeee, Cait. .......-.:::..: - 4% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for four months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 


Reg. 

Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. .................... 3.5 
RI I 5S asc 3.8 
Fae, FO. ....................... s< VO 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ............ ; scant 
(Clevetsne, OMe ...:...........:...:........... 3.3 
WMO, BS CS nancies ccnccnccciccceccss Od 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... ed. 2 
PeGw Greens, EM. 62.25 .2..2...-......0 BA 
Milwaukee, Wis. ................ ee 8.1 
350,000-500,000 Popuiation 
A) Sn a ee 3s 28 
Seattle, Wash. ................... ST oeaecaceeete 
Conmemepue, Cio: -....-.........;.......... : 2.4 
200,000-350,000 Population 
RTNVENNG, TUB. ..n onc <n<nn-s-nenccieccesce . 0.8 
a TS a aes 0.8 
aa a a 1.2 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Eee . 0.0 
Sa AY Fae eee 0.9 
Youngstown, Ohio ............. ¥ i. 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Saginaw, Mich. .................... 0.0 
OS NS enn 0.0 
RMIT Me Bile. sccecebesaivaccncassacacucesscns OO 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. ....................... eae 
pF 5 a 0.0 


TP SUIIPOUEE WIENER iene tdcc ds cceconseavess 0.0 








10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. ........... Oe 
Birmingham, Mich. .............. Ey 0.0 


Klamath Falls, Ore. ....... ee 


Frank Day Appointed To Staff Of 


The Southern Police Institute 


The Director of the Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky, 
with the approval of the Board of Trustees of the 
University, recently appointed Frank D. Day as 
a full-time instructor, to 
the staff of the Institute. 
Mr. Day, born in Columbus, 
indiana, is forty-six years 
old. 

A major portion of his 
teaching will be in the 
fields of police administra- 
tion and organization, and 
criminal law and evidence. 

Day’s experience includes 
21 years of service as a 
member of the Police De- 
partment,: City of New 
York; approximately 7 years of military service 
with the U. S. Marine Corps and the U. 8S. Army; 
and, immediately prior to accepting the appoint- 
ment with the Institute, one year as a federal 
investigator with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

While in the Marine Corps, 1924-1928, his serv- 
ice included, as a member of the Marine Detach- 
ment, U. S. S. Pittsburgh, duty with the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Fleets. In World War II, 1943- 
1946, Day served from 'the rank of private to 
commissioned officer in various assignments em- 
bodying such duties as military police, intelligence 
and security, and Provost Marshal. 








Frank Day 


He was appointed a patrolman, Police Depart- 
ment, City of New York, in June of 1931. Sub- 
sequent to graduation from the Recruits’ Train- 
ing School his first assignment was in the ‘“‘Little 
Italy” and “China Town” areas of the lower east 
side of Manhattan. He served in ranks through 
lieutenant and was number twelve on the promo- 
tion list for police captain, promulgated concur- 
rently with his retirement from the department 
in July of 1952, when he accepted an appointment 
as a federal investigator. He participated as a 
lecturer, at different times, in departmental in- 
service training programs. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, 
awarded him a Bachelor of Science degree in po- 
litical and social sciences in June of 1938, and a 
degree in Law in September of 1941. He took 
the New York State bar examination in October 
of 1941, and was admitted to the New York State 
Bar Association and April 22, 1942. 

















TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


A timely suggestion comes from Captain H. A. 
“Hank” Reid of the Oklahoma City Police De- 
partment. It inspired an editorial in the Okla- 


_homa Peace Officer entitled, “Have You Helped 


a Boy or Girl Lately?” 
this vein: 

“Let’s just suppose that some twenty-five hun- 
dred Oklahoma peace officers were to make it a 
personal project this year to help at least one boy, 
or girl, stay out of trouble. 

“The kind of boys and girls I am speaking of 
are those to be found in every community, kids 
who are victimized by various circumstances. 
Some are victims of broken homes, others are vic- 
tims of careless, unthinking parents, environment 
and other things. 


“These are not bad kids, some say there is no 
such thing as a bad kind. They are kids who 
will not have an even chance to stay out of trouble, 
unless someone who can see their hazardous course 
is interested enough to lend them a hand. 

“This proposal, recently made by Capt. Hank 
Reid, of working closely with local ministers 
throughout the state to help curb juvenile delin- 
quency, is a sound program of aid to kids. What 
little time and trouble an officer may go to in 
placing the feet of some kid on the right track, 
aided by counsel and cooperation of a minister, 
will be handsomely rewarded when those kids 
start becoming respectable citizens of the com- 
munity and helping other boys and girls. 

“Won’t you say to yourself right today. . . ‘I 
will make a sincere effort to lend my aid and coun- 
sel to some boy, or girl, at the first opportunity’ . . 
just see if it doesn’t help you as much, or more 
than the kid.” 


Capt. Reid is quoted in 


Capt. Reid’s proposal should not be confined to 
Oklahoma, but should spread throughout the na- 
tion. Reduction of crime in the future depends 
on the interest taken in young people today. While 
youth guidance is primarily the responsibility of 
parents, concerted efforts by the home, the church, 
and the schools must be made practical if results 
are to be obtained. 

The police can play an important part in the 
direction of child activities into wholesome fields 
and at the same time win the respect, confidence 
and friendship of the boys and girls who in a few 
years become the adults whose support we need 
in our enforcement program. 











An unusual fact is contained in the 1922 annual 
report of the Rochester Police Department issued 
by Chief T. Herbert Killip. The twelve traffic 
fatalities reported last year was the lowest num- 
ber since 1915, and every victim was a pedestrian. 
Rochester had carried on an intensive traffic and 
accident program, begun in 1951, and the city 
moved from third to second place, in cities of the 
200,000 to 350,000 population group in the num- 
ber of traffic fatalities reported. In addition, 
Chief Killip said in his letter of transmittal that 
Rochester was rated first again in 1952 in 38 
principal cities in the country. 

Effective educational activity, combined with 
rigid enforcement, gets some results in accident 
prevention, even though such results often are 
disappointing. The problem of making pedestri- 
ans safety-conscious is one of the major difficul- 
ties in accident prevention. Many cities show 
fifty per cent or more of the victims of fatal acci- 
dents are pedestrians, but it is surprising when 
no driver or passenger is killed in an entire year 
in a city the size of Rochester. Drivers must 
have the right attitude. The fact that a dozen 
pedestrians were killed is not an indictment of 
drivers, because walkers have a lot of bad habits, 
such as walking into the side of cars, ducking out 
from between parked vehicles, and dodging back 
and forth in the street when suddenly frightened. 





Roy D. Kerr has resigned as chief of police of 
Topeka, Kansas. It is reported he is considering 
a post in a western state. S. R. Purdue, a vet- 
eran captain of the Topeka department, has been 
named chief. 

Gilbert C. Weir has resigned as director of pub- 
lic safety of Chillicothe, Mo., and plans to enter the 
law enforcement field in another state. 





From time to time we are asked what steps 
can be taken to protect auxiliary police from dam- 
age suits that might result from their activities 
in working with the police. There is no set for- 
mula that we know of, as each community must 
determine how far its city government can go in 
affording such protection. Over a period of more 
than ten years of auxiliary police service in Kan- 
sas City, no such litigation has been filed. 

In a few isolated cases regular members of the 
force, and higher ups, have been sued, but no 
judgments have been rendered against the de- 
fendants. 

Another question asked is what protection the 
auxiliary has in case of injury. We have had only 
one such case, and treatment expense was paid by 
the department. Our former auxiliary police have 
been reorganized into a police reserve corps, and 
its members are doing police duty one or two 
nights a week in patrol cars and on traffic duty, 
backed by a provision in our state police law that 
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gives them full powers of the regular police when 
on official assignment. 


Set. F. W. Shadwell, editor of Patrol News, 
published by the Missouri State Highway Patrol, 
of which Col. Hugh Waggoner is superintendent, 
has this to say about familiarizing drivers with 
the problems of the law enforcement officers: 

“Let us say that in line with public education 
we were to write an article, the purpose of which 
was to familiarize drivers with the problems a 
law enforcement officer is faced with in traffic 
work. In the first place, any such article would 
be written primarily with the idea that it would 
to some extent make your work as a law enforce- 
ment officer easier and a great deal more pleas- 
ant. In the second place its purpose would be to 
raise the esteem of the public for you and your 
profession. It doesn’t take a lot of mental ma- 
neuvering to understand that in both instances 
your reward would be better living conditions, 
better working conditions, a higher standard in 
your community. 

“It just so happens that in the United States 
there are numerous projects either already put 
in action or being contemplated, that have as 
their goal the very things outlined here: To make 
friends for you and your organization and to 
better your working and living conditions... . to 
make you as a law enforcement officer a profes- 
sional man. 

“After looking over several of the plans and 
articles that are being published, one will find 
that. in the appeal to the public for greater con- 
sideration of the officer enforcing traffic laws, 
they all have one suggestion in common: 

“They appeal to the citizen not to be belligerent 
when stopped by an officer. They suggest that 
the citizen inquire of the officer, in a sincere 
manner, what they have done wrong, and to listen 
carefully to his explanation. This is only one of 
the suggestions in these programs but it is being 
stressed in most of them. 

“Now we come to the crux of the situation. 
Suppose some citizen has read these articles, and 
has taken them to heart. He is stopped by the 
officer and he decides to try some of these new 
ideas he has been reading. He asks the officer 
what he has been doing wrong. How many times 
will the reply that he gets, or the behavior of the 
officer on being asked that question, tend to 
make friends? 

“He may be dressed down with a barrage of 
expletives; he may be given a real ‘snappy’ reply, 
intended to put him in his place; he may be given 
an icy stare along with a demand for his driver’s 
license, or he may be told in a gentlemanly man- 
ner just what infraction of the law he has made. 
It needn’t be said that the last of these is the one 
that is correct, for if there hasn’t been an infrac- 
tion, he shouldn’t have been stopped. 
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“It isn’t just police organizations that are try- 
ing to make conditions better for their officers: 
but civic organizations, newspapers, and indus- 
trial organizations are instituting programs to 
help the law enforcement officers and especially 
those connected with traffic and traffic safety. 
If these people are interested in our welfare, we 
shouldn’t work against them. 

“Another thing, if you give a motorist a ticket 
and he thanks you, don’t slap the handcuffs on 
him or faint. It’s another of the suggestions be- 
ing made in the programs aimed at helping you.” 


Eleven N. E. States Conduct Summer 
“Slowdown Campaign” To Cut 
Traffic Toll 


For the first time in history the 11 northeastern 
states have united in a summer speed control pro- 
gram attempting to make their highways the 
safest of any in the country during the peak travel 
season. 

Alarmed by a series of “summer bulges’ in 
serious accidents in recent years, caused by re- 
cord flows of vacation traffic, the states from 
Maine to Maryland have mapped out an intensi- 
fied highway safety program for June, July and 
August. It will be the first regional effort of its 
kind ever undertaken in the United States. 

The 11 states have ordered a “slowdown” cam- 
paign, aimed primarily at rural travel, to meet 
the threat of an indicated record summer traffic 
toll of nearly 2,000 dead and 120,000 to 125,000 
injured in the area, according to an announce- 
ment by James R. Barrett of Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Northeastern State Safety Coordina- 
tors, sponsors of the pioneering summer highway 
safety drive. 

The safety coordinators, who act as liaison offi- 
cers of official accident prevention agencies in 
their respective states, banded together in the 
effort several months ago at the suggestion of Mr. 
Barrett, who is chief of the Police Bureau of New 
York State’s Division of Safety, and William M. 
Greene, of Hartford, director of the Connecticut 
Safety. Commission. States represented in the 
coordinators group include Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. 

At sectional meetings held recently in Boston 
and Philadelphia, the heads of traffic law enforce- 
ment and judicial agencies and organizations of 
the individual states and the entire region joined 
forces with the coordinators in “putting teeth” 
into the “slowdown campaign,” according to Mr. 
Barrett. The Boston meeting was attended by 
55 top traffic safety, motor vehicle and police of- 
ficials from all New England states and New 
York State, who pledged fullest support to the 
summer safety effort. Similar action was taken 




















The Preferred 
Fabric 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 















1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 


light and washing 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 








] 4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
n Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
. of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
n i 
2a WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
s | Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
a 
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+ | protect THEIR TZ 
_ WITH THE MIRO-FLEX 
1 | 


Safety Sue Scgu 


Experience has shown that motorists observe and 
respect this message of safety. The Miro-Flex Safety 
Sue school zone sign offers cheap protection of the 
lives of your children which have no price. Like all 
Miro-Flex traffic control and street name assemblies 
it has instant legibility. Sign area is 30” x 20" with 6” 
letters and 8” numerals. Special copy can be inserted 
to your specifications if you desire. Order now and 
avoid rush orders during fall months. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ot MIRO-FLEX 


1824 EAST SECOND 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
















WALKIE — RECORDALL 
8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 
Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket .. No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, No Heavy Load, 
Riding or Flying No Bulk 





“A 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 

INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 

INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 

2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ‘‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

e “START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

e COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

e COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

e LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“‘B” battery lasts 350 working hours. 

e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 
rewinding delay. 

e IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

@ SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

@ TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“‘back-spacing”’. 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








by 35 official representatives of the state police, 
driver licensing and highway departments of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land at the session in Philadelphia, which likewise 
was attended by the presidents of state associa- 
tions of chiefs of police, associations of sheriffs, 
judges and magistrates, and other highway safety 
officials. 


“Excessive speed is the target of this summer 
‘slowdown’ campaign in the northeastern area be- 
cause it is known to be the cause of most of the 
deaths and severe injuries suffered in accidents 
on the open highway,” said Mr. Barrett. ‘Not 
only will police intensify their efforts to reduce 
the expected number of accidents this summer by 
apprehending violators of speed regulations, but 
the courts will be solidly behind their enforcement 
program. Linked with these official activities 
will be a broad scale educational campaign direct- 
ed toward the individual motorists. Millions of 
resident and non-resident drivers will be crowd- 
ing the highways of the 11 states this summer in 
unprecedented numbers. We want the individual 
driver to understand that the ‘slowdown’ cam- 
paign does not mean a series of ‘speed traps’ on 
the highways in all of these states. It is an 
effort which needs his obedience of the rules of 
the road in order to make the highways safer for 
him and his family.” 


During the summer of 1952, according to Mr. 
Barrett, about 102,500 men, women and children 
were killed or injured in the northeastern area. 
Unless speeding and other law violations on the 
highways are drastically reduced, he declared, the 
fatality toll could increase from about 1,600 in 
1952 summer period to a record list of 2,000. At 
the same time, he added, the number of injured 
might rise from 101,000 in June, July and August 
of 1952 to 120,000, and possibly as high as 125,000. 


Windshield And Rear Window Stickers 
Of Any Nature Ruled Illegal In N. Y. 


The display of stickers and posters on the wind- 
shields and rear windows of automobiles was out- 
lawed June 1 by order of the New York Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, James R. Macduff. Sec- 
tion 15 of the Vehicle and Traffic Law provides 
that stickers may be placed on windshields or 
rear window under special authorization of the 
Commissioner, and all such authorizations were 
withdrawn by the order. 


Taken in the interest of highway safety, the 
order outlaws the display of all windshield stick- 
ers, including the New York City auto use stamp, 
defense plant identification stickers and other 
windshield tabs. The law does not prohibit the 
use of stickers on side windows, on the back of 
rear view mirrors or on sun visors where front and 
rear view are not obscured.—Police Bureau News. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Aug. 3—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Aug. 3—Graduate Course in Police Administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—Summer Institute. Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement. Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, New York 3, 
IN, 0. 

Aug. 10—Two-week seminar for driver education 
teachers, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Aug. 10—Summer Advanced Institute. California 

Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 

sity of California at Los Angeles. 

10-day, 12th Annual California Tech- 
nical Institute of Peace Officers’ Train- 
ing, Southern Region, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 7—Fall Basic Course, California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 

Sept. 14—Fall Class, Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sept. 14—Introduction to Police Traffic Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 24—Opening Session, 1953-54 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

+t. 5—Traffic Law Enforcement, Administration 
and Techniques, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 12—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19—F all Basic Course. California Peace Of- 

ficers’ Training School. Riverside County 

Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 

Calif. 

Five-day Command Officers Training 

Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 

igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Aug. 24 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 


TODA Y, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 





BUILD YOUR DEPARTMENT’S 
TRAINING PROGRAM AROUND 


The Police Science Series 


...+ prepared by experts 
... used by police departments from coast to coast 
... thousands of copies sold every year 
ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE By R. M. Perkins 
651 pages 5.00 
The leading basic text on police work. Covers criminal 
law, investigation, detection, arrest, fingerprinting, re- 
volver shooting, testimony in court—and other subjects 
important to the police officer. Illustrated. 
POLICE ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
507 pages 
Demonstrates the latest methods and procedures for 
efficient direction and planning of the modern police 
department. ‘Must’ reading for the man in command 
status, or the police officer training to command. 
POLICE EXAMINATIONS By R. M. Perkins 
495 pages $4.50 
How to prepare for police examinations. Designed for 
the officer taking a police examination, or the official 
preparing the examination. Demonstrates the various 
types of exams, gives sample questions, etc. 
THE CRIMINAL By August Vollmer 
464 pages 
What makes a criminal? The ‘‘Dean of American Police 
Chiefs’ tells—from 40 years experience in fighting 
crime. 


By V. A. Leonard 
$5.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or write . . 


THE FOUNDATION PRESS, INC. 


268 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn 1, New York 











FINEST QUALITY 
FABRICS 


for 


WOOLENS 
SERGES 
WHIPCORDS 


Samples and particulars 


upon request. 








. WOOLEN 
MILLS 


CHARLOTTESVILL 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 











IACP AWARD JUDGING 


ICAP Traffic Division Photo by Jo Lund 

Informally clad but seriously at work are the 
judges for the 1952 IACP Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment Awards. The judges (seated) are shown 
at their meeting in Evanston, Ill. They are, left 
to right, Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway Pa- 
trol; Chief Emile E. Bugnon, Wood-Ridge, N. J., 
and Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex. 

L. J. McEnnis, Jr., director of publications for 
the IACP Traffic Division, and J. D. Hill, field 
representative of the National Safety Council, 
shown standing, assisted the judges. 

Chief Bugnon, immediate past president of the 
IACP, served as chairman of the judging com- 
mittee. Chief Elliott is general chairman of the 
[ACP State and Provincial Section, and Chief 
Hansson is first vice president of the Association. 

The Award winners are listed on page 9 of this 
issue. 














(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 


column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


July 21-23—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 21-23—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 
annual meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

July 23-27—Police Chiefs’ Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., annual meeting, 
Reading, Pa. 

July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 

ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 

coin Hotei, Reading, Pa. 
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Aug. 24-27—International Association for Iden- 
tification annual convention, Alex John- 
son Hotel, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 27-29—18th Annual Conference, New York 
State Sheriffs’ Association, Niagara 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 





- Sept. 1-3—28th Annual Convention, New York 


State Police Conference, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 

Sept. 10-11—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual convention, Hotel Muscatine, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

Sept. 138-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2—Chief Constables’ Association of 
Canada, 48th Annual Conference, Hotel 
Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 5-8—58th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 7-10—Judges, Marshals and Constables As- 
sociation of the State of California. 1953 
convention, Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Oct. 11-16—83rd Annual Congress of Correction, 
sponsored by The American Prison As- 
sociation, Hotel King Edward, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 29—Dec. 2—American Municipal Congress. 
Annual Meeting of the American Muni- 
cipal Association, New Orleans, La. 


Illinois Enacts More Stringent 


Driver Licensing-Supervision Law 
A new Illinois driver’s license law provides for 
mandatory revocation of licenses upon conviction 
of manslaughter or reckless homicide, drunken 
driving, using a car to commit a felony, hit-and- 
run involving death or injury, perjury relating 
to the automobile, and three convictions for reck- 
less driving within 12 months. 
Licenses may be suspended for as long as a 
year for other causes. 


POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 


prestige 


Mareus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Volice Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. 1 consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination 1 took for this 
position,” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 
@ Police Organization e Preventing Delinquency 
@ Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 
e@ Functions of Patrol, Traflic, and Detective Divisions 
@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 
FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 
(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 


Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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SIRENO’S NEW 
“ATOMIC ROCKET” 





THE LARGEST, MOST POWERFUL 
VEHICLE SIREN WITH 
360 DEGREE FLASHING RED LIGHTS 
COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES AND 
STYLES OF MOUNTING 


Write Dept. No. 32 


THE SIRENO CO., INC. 


The Leader Since 1908 
214 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 














POLICE UNIFORMS 


SHIRTS 


CAPS 
SAM BROWNE 


BELTS 
HOLSTERS 
BADGES 
SHOES 


MAKERS OF UNIFORMS 
& EQUIPMENT FOR 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





| russeu UNIFORM CO. A | 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send free catalog of Police Uniforms & Equipment. 


Mr. 
Address 





Guide Issued For Preparation Of 


Driver License Examiners Manual 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators and the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, have collaborated in writing 
a guide for the preparation of a manual for driver 
license examiners. 

It provides a suggested outline in three parts: 
general information, application and examination 
procedures, and driver improvement examina- 
tions. It discusses layout of the manual, including 
size of type, binding, paper, classification and 
numbering, writing style, and illustrations. 

Accompanying the guide is a self-evaluating 
rating form to enable the department to deter- 
mine whether a manual meets the established 
standards. 

The guide was used during Unit III of the chief 
driver license examiner training pragram con- 
ducted for the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators by the Traffic Institute. 
Funds for this training are provided by the Farm- 
ers Insurance Group Safety Foundation, Los An- 
geles. 

Police departments considering the prepara- 
tion of a manual for employees could, with some 
adaptation, use the guide. The guide and rating 
sheet may be obtained without cost by writing 
to the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, 912 Barr Building, Washington 
6, D. C., or to the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, III. 


Second International Conference On 
Alcohol And Traffic To Be In Canada 


The Second International Conference on Al- 
cohol and Road Traffic will be held September 
9-12 at. Hart House, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 

This conference will continue studies and the 
development of plans initiated at the First Inter- 
national Conference conducted in 1950 in Stock- 
holm. 

Purpose of the conference is to study the effect 
of alcohol on road traffic; what is being done and 
can be done about it through legislation, educa- 
tion, propaganda, enforcement, and administra- 
tion. 

The program will include symposia and section- 
al meetings of interest to research workers, legis- 
lators, law enforcement officials, road safety 
groups, insurance officials, and others concerned 
with the problems of alcohol and road traffic. 

Speakers will include Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council; Dr. Rolla 
N. Harger, Indiana University Medical Center; 
Dr. C. W. Muehlberger, state toxicologist of Mich- 
igan; Dr. Leon A. Greenberg, Yale University, 
and representatives from London, Stockholm, and 
Toronto. 
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Colonel Boyles Of West Virginia 
Becomes A Genuine Kentucky Colonel 


Colonel R. W. Boyles, left, first enlisted man 
ever to head the West Virginia Department of 
Public Safety, receives a commission as a “Ken- 
tucky Colonel” from Colonel Charles C. Oldham, 
Commissioner of the Kentucky State Police. 


A West Virginia Colonel met a Kentucky Colo- 
nel in Frankfort, Kentucky recently and at the 
same time became a “Kentucky Colonel.” 

The West Virginian, Colonel R. W. Boyles, 
heads that state’s Department of Public Safety. 
He gave the graduation address June 26th to 29 
Kentucky State Police Cadets. Boyles was pre- 
sented a Kentucky Colonel’s Commission by Colo- 
nel Charles C. Oldham, Commissioner of Ken- 
tucky State Police. 

Boyles, 46, of Charleston, West Virginia, has 
instructed in every Kentucky State Police Cadet 
School since 1950. He is an outstanding expert 
on police public relations. 

The West Virginia Department of Public Safe- 
ty head has been with that department for 19 
years. He has held every rank in the organization 
and is the first enlisted man ever appointed Super- 
intendent. 

Colonel Boyles is a graduate of Glenville West 
Virginia State College and the FBI National Po- 
lice Academy. 





Red Stop-signs, in the familiar octagonal shape 
of the conventional black-and-yellow stop signs, 
are the subject of an experiment in Chicago, IIl., 
to determine whether motorists react better to 
the red signs. 





Probationary Troopers Start Basic 
Training At Maryland State School 


Thirty-two probationer troopers of the Mary- 
land State Police, recently appointed to the de- 
partment, began on July 1 a six:month basic 
training course at the Maryland State Police 
Training School, Col. Elmer F. Munshower, super- 
intendent, reports. 

The training program is directed by Captain 
Wilbour H. Conroy, who is also personnel director. 


Third-Time Winner Of Scholarship 

Lt. C. W. Keith, chief examiner of the driver’s 
license division of the Florida Highway Patrol, 
was awarded for the third straight year a scholar- 
ship to attend a nationally-sponsored course in 
driver safety at Northwestern University. 

Commissioner E. V. Fisher, Florida State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Commission, made the announcement 
and awarded the $100 scholarship to Lt. Keith in 
ceremonies at Tallahassee. 

Selection of chief examiners for the course was 
on basis of the program carried on in their respec- 
tive states, their interest, helpfulness and achieve- 
ments. Florida is the only southeastern state 
ever to win a national safety council award for 
its participation in the driver’s license program. 
Largely through efforts of Lt. Keith, Florida won 
the award in 1948 and 1949. 

Lt. Keith has been with the patrol for 12 years 
and has been chief examiner since 1946. 





Fisher, Florida Motor Ve- 


Commissioner E. V. 
hicle Commission, present; $100 scholarship 
award to Lt. C. W. Keith, Florida Highway Pa- 
trol, while Patrol Commander H. N. Kirkman 
(center) watches. 
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Col. Mingle 


Within minutes after the Ohio Penitentiary was 
hit by a major muntiny of prisoners last October, 
the people of the state lost 50 per cent of the serv- 
ices of the Stat2 Highway Patrol. Should there 
be a second outbreak the public would find the 
bulk of its stat2 patrolmen on their regular assign- 
ments and serving the public in a normal manner. 

Also, with very little assistance, the guards 
within the walls of the state institution at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, would probably have the situation in 
hand. Furthermore, the guards would be only 
slightly more in number than those who were un- 
able to cope with the mutiny that struck unan- 
nounced in 1952. 

The Ohio Highway Patrol did not end its tour 
of duty at the Ohio Penitentiary by simply stand- 
ing guard until the prison was secured and ring- 
leaders charged in court. The Patrol, through the 
cooperation of the Warden, took definite steps to 
make certain that any further uprisings could be 
handled by regular penitentiary personnel. 

The Patrol also took advantage of the things 
learned in the difficult assignment by preparing 
a more adequate plan of operation for its organi- 
zation in the event it is called upon to quell 
another prison mutiny. In addition, riot training 
for patrolmen has been revamped to incorporate 
the valuable information learned at the prison. 

The situation which brought about the changes 
in the training of the Ohio Penitentiary guards 
and the operation of the Patrol to more effectively 
handle such a mutiny began about 4:40 p. m. Oc- 
tober 31, 1952. 

At that moment, while the prison’s two mess- 
halls were filled with approximately 1600 ‘“‘work- 
ing company” convicts, a spark was set off by a 
minor incident which resulted in the destruction 
of one-half million dollars in state property, the 
expenditure of thousands of man-hours by police 
agencies, the death of one inmate, the wounding 
of four inmates, the wounding of a highway pa- 
trolman, assaults against prison guards, personal 
assaults by inmates against inmates, and a state 
of general tension among citizens of the surround- 
ing area and the state. 

Prison officials stated that they had no reason 
to believe that a mutiny was impending; apparent- 


A? 


Llessous Learned 


From WMuutiny 


By Col. George Mingle, Supt. 
Ohio State Highway Patrol 


Columbus, Ohio 


ly the attitude and temper of the nearly 4000 
inmates was about the same as usual. The “‘grape- 
vine” carried no more than the usual gripes and 
complaints which are ever-present in a prison or 
any other organized body of humans under strict 
discipline. 

Investigation later indicated that in the mess- 
hall an inmate tapped his cup on the table, the 
customary signal to the inmate attendant request- 
ing more coffee. A few more inmates did the 
same. The pounding became louder and louder. 

The guards on duty in the messhall attempted 
to quiet their companies; several guards attempt- 
ed to form their companies into ranks to march 
back to the cellblocks but were unable to do so. 
The pounding increased to general bedlam. The 
warden, standing a hundred yards away in the 
prison yard, walked to the messhall, stood on a 
table and attempted to quiet the disorder, with a 
small measure of success. 

At this point the second messhall, a hundred 
feet distant, broke into disorder also. The warden 
made his way to the second hall and was met with 
a scene of complete disorder, inmates throwing 
trays, food, table utensils and breaking up equip- 
ment. They refused to listen to him. He made 
his way to the office and alerted police and the 
National Guard in accordance with a pre-arrang- 
ed plan. 

In the messhalls the disorder developed into a 
purposeful stage, under the urging of leaders, 
mostly psychopathic individuals, who were chronic 
trouble-makers with a mania for the limelight. 
These misfits led in the thefts, destruction, and 
fires which followed. The general breakdown of 
authority also created conditions favorable for the 
payment of grudges among inmates, assaults and 
general pilfering and plundering. 

Many of the wiser inmates sought places of re- 
fuge and some returned to their cells and asked 
to be locked in. Others went to open areas, sat 
down and remained quiet. Gangs of convicts led 
by the ringleaders overpowered cellblock and dor- 
mitory guards and broke hundreds of locks from 
the four-man cells. Two thousand six hundred 
fifty-one inmates were loose at the height of the 
rioting, but no hostages were held. 
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The prison powerhouse and the prison power 
supply were saved by quick action of the first 
few Highway Patrolmen to arrive at the scene. 
A critical situation was thereby prevented when 
darkness came, for there was no alternative power 
supply for lighting the vard, cellblocks and build- 
ings. 

Review of the developments of this mutiny and 
the ensuing assaults and destruction gave little 
if any evidence of planning by the participants. 

Approximately 200 inmates and 100 members 
of the guard force who were in positions to ob- 


_serve the actions of convicts both singly and in 


groups were questioned in detail. Information 
from these sources and from observation of police 
officers and penitentiary officials led to a con- 
clusion that there was no carefully laid plan. 

Much weight must be given to the contention 
that the nationwide wave of prison disturbances 
had seized upon the imagination and thinking of 
the majority of the convicts, and there was a gen- 
eral inclination to put on a show when the oppor- 
tunity arose. 

The fact that the first disorderly demonstra- 
tions in the messhall took some time to develop 
into a riotous mutiny lends some credence to this 
contention. 

Upon the warden’s alert to surrounding police 
agencies, the State Patrol, Columbus Police, 
Franklin County Sheriff and numerous police 
from surrounding suburban cities, villages and 
counties dispatched all available men to the scene 
atonce. It was fortunate that the mutiny occurred 
on Hallowe’en evening, for the Columbus Police 
had assigned all available officers and auxiliaries 
to duty to prevent Hallowe’en disturbances, and 
they were made available at once for assignment 
at the penitentiary. 

Fires were set in numerous buildings inside the 
institution by gangs of convicts, which neces- 
sitated the employment of municipal fire equip- 
ment, for the institution equipment was not ade- 
quate. Municipal fire equipment dispatched in- 
side the walls had to be protected by police. The 
result was that as the first police arrived for duty 
they had to be assigned to protect fire equipment. 
As a result concerted police action was not possi- 
ble in the early stages of the development, when 
it might have been most effective. 

By the time sufficient police were on the scene 
for a roundup of inmates many fires had been put 
down, several buildings were burning out of con- 
trol, and convicts were scattered throughout the 
whole area of more than 19 acres. 

No attempts were made to climb the walls. 
Guard towers on the walls were manned by rifle- 
equipped guards throughout the disturbance. 
Guards inside the walls were armed only with 
clubs. The convicts were driven into the prison 
yard, and as sufficient police arrived, a cordon 
was thrown around the active members of the 


Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
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mob for the purpose of driving them back into 
the cellblocks G, H, I and K, which are housed in 
a single large building. | The cellblocks were clear- 
ed by a detail of police, and the inmates were 
forced into the building, searched for weapons 
and sent up into the cellblocks. These four blocks 
housed 1600 inmates. The locks on 90 per cent 
of their cell doors had been destroyed by sledge 
hammer crews during the first hours of the riot- 
ing. Dormitory prisoners returned to their places 
more or less voluntarily. 

Cellblocks A and B, housing 800 prisoners, were 
secured with less difficulty. The locks were in- 
tact in this building. 

At approximately 10:00 p. m. all convicts ex- 
cept for a few stragglers were in their dormi- 
tories and cellblocks. A particular problem was 
faced in cellblocks G, H. I and K because locks 
were destroyed on cell doors and at. the head of 
each “range” or passageway. These blocks are 
six levels in height, and are “caged” or enclosed 
in steel mesh from top to the second level. This 
caging or mesh is for the purpose of preventing 
an inmate or guard from falling or being thrown 
off the stairways or passageways. 

At the head of each passageway from the cells 
to the stairways is normally a “rushgate,” a steel 
mesh door which can be locked. These rushgates 
had all been torn off by the rioters. Similar gates 
at the point where the double stairways empty 
onto the ground level, had also been broken off. 
All four cellblocks emptied onto the ground floor 
in the center of the building into an open space 
approximately 20 by 40 feet. A detail of State 
Patrolmen was assigned to this point to keep the 
inmates in the cellblocks. 

With the inmates back in their cellblocks and 
dormitories, all municipal and county officers 
were withdrawn, leaving a detail of 270 State 
Patrolmen to provide the armed force to prevent 
or meet any recurrence. A unit of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard took up positions in support. 

Three and one-half months later, on February 
15, 1953, the last State Patrolmen were withdrawn 
from penitentiary duty. 

Replacement. of the broken locks on the cells 
of 1400 convicts was not completed until Janu- 
ary of 1953. Shortage of special alloy steel de- 
layed the manufacture of new locks for many 
weeks. 

As the ringleaders were identified they were 
placed in solitary confinement. The Ohio Peni- 
tentiary was built to hold 2000 inmates. At the 
time of the mutiny the population of 3951 over- 
taxed the cell and dormitory facilities. It was 
necessary to set up a temporary prison stockade 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, for 600 convicts, to permit 
crews to install and repair cellblock equipment. 
The stockade was controlled by the Ohio National 
Guard. 


dd 


Guards Trained For Riot Control 

It was decided in conferences between the 
warden and patrol officers that patrolmen would 
remain on duty until at least several riot 
squads of penitentiary guards could be trained. 

Ohio Penitentiary guards’ salaries were low, 
which resulted in a shortage of guard personnel. 
After emergency action by authorities, guards’ 
salaries were increased. However, it was not 
until January, 1953, that sufficient guards were 
available to permit the release of men for riot 
training. 

Some useful lessons were learned during the 
course. of the riot and the follow-up period. 

Daily conferences between the warden, state 
patrol officers, and the National Guard comman- 
der served to eliminate conflicts in authority, re- 
sponsibility and operating plans. The whole oper- 
ation was marked by excellent cooperation and 
coordination. 

The emergency dispatching of patrolmen by 
radio to the penitentiary sent officers to the scene 
quickly, but it resulted in a shortage of non-coms 
to carry out tactical moves. A squad assignment 
system has since been set up, whereby men will 
be assigned by squads under the command of a 
corporal, with a sergeant in charge of each two 
squads. Equipment and clothing are specified 
in the initial assignment... Another beneficial re- 
sult of a squad system lies in the fact that the 
non-com knows his men, their experience and ca- 
pabilities. 

The radio-trailer accompanied by a_ supply 
truck and supply officer provided emergency com- 
mand facilities. Quarters and meals were a prob- 
lem for a short period until the warden set up 
bunks and messhall arrangements. The whole 
question of supply, including a close check of 
weapons and ammunition, was found to be worthy 
of more detailed planning. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in 
the early stages of the operation was caused by the 
Patrol’s lack of knowledge of the institution and 
its operations. This has been corrected and plans 
of operation include quick security of vital in- 
stallations. 

It was learned that photographers with both 
movie and still cameras could make a valuable 
record of actions. Telephoto lenses serve to assist 
in the identification of ringleaders. Patrol in- 
vestigators making observations and recording in- 
formation throughout the early stages of the dis- 
turbance were better prepared to follow up later 
with the complete investigation and preparation 
for prosecution. 

Of the many aspects of penitentiary mutinies, 
one which deserves serious thought arises from 
the fact that a small handful of agitators in a 
penitentiary were able to create a situation which 
tied down fully a half of the Patrol’s manpower 
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for a week, and most of that number for many 
weeks. 

When we, as police administrators, make plans 
for operations in the event of a national emergen- 
cy we may be overlooking an important point if 
we fail to consider the possibility of subversive- 
instigated uprisings in such institutions at a time 
when we are least able to cope with them. 

There is no valid reason why any such institu- 
tion should not be fully prepared to put down 
major disorders. Police and the National Guard 
may expect to serve as a reserve force or to take 
‘active part if necessary. However, the primary 
responsibility rests with the institution. 

Toward this end the warden of the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary has, as have those of other institutions 
throughout the country, established an Emergen- 
cy Squad System. These squads totalling approx- 
imately 80 members of the guard force were given 
special training, with the assistance of the Patrol, 
in the tactics and use of weapons for control of 
these uprisings. The general training of guard 
personnel has been broadened in the same direc- 
tion. Additional physical facilities within the in- 
stitution have been and are being installed to cor- 
rect weaknesses identified in this mutiny. 


Asks Strict Control Of Car Speeds 

Strict control of highway speeds is the most 
positive approach to highway safety, Paul H. 
Blaisdell, public safety director of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, told the re- 
cent Governor’s Highway Safety Conference of 
Maine: 





“T have no desire to move America back to a 
horse and buggy civilization nor do I want to 
have the swarms of vacation travelers slowed to 
a snail’s pace,” said Mr. Blaisdell. ‘I am only 
convinced that if the race-track fringe of drivers 
haven’t enough sense to ‘take it easy’ and that if 
the great majority of drivers haven’t intelligence 
enough to know that they have neither the mental 
nor emotional stability to operate a vehicle at sus- 
tained high speeds, there is no alternative but for 
the agencies of law enforcement to step in and 
tighten controls to the limit.” 

Declaring that the control of highway speeds 
has tended to become a debate on what is “a safe 
speed,” the speaker said the argument has be- 
come somewhat academic. 

“Tt’s now a question of what is a ‘survival speed’ 
for the average driver,” he said. “It certainly 


isn’t up in the range where reactions cannot cope 
with emergencies; where sustained rapid mo- 
mentum hypnotizes the senses; where impact is 
almost certain to create havoc. 
ed in this direction too long. 
‘Slow down—and live!’ ” 


We’ve been head- 
Now we'd better 


New Jersey Drivers On Probation 
Must Carry Red Operator‘s Licenes 


The color red has a new meaning for New 
Jersey drivers, particularly for those who have 
to give up their original driving licenses because 
of traffic violations. 

An operator whose license is suspended or re- 
voked no longer gets the original license back. 
Instead, if he can qualify for restoration of his 
driving privilege, he receives a red validated 
license on which is indicated the reason for re- 
vocation or suspension of his original license. 

The regular New Jersey driver’s license is 3x5 
inches in size. The red restored license is 5x6 
inches.—AAMVA Bulletin 
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Arizona Highway Patrol Moves Into 
Newly-Constructed Headquarters Bldg. 


Ultra modern in appearance is the new head- 
quarters building of the Arizona Highway Patrol, 
pictures of which appear on this page. 


“T realize that our new quarters would hardly 
be considered a suitable sub-district headquarters 
to big operators such as Benny Caldwell and 
George Mingle,” writes Patrol Superintendent G. 
O. Hathaway. “However, we are more than de- 
lighted with our set-up, which is a vast improve- 
ment over our former situation.” 


And, proving that no police building is ever 
complete, no matter how new, Superintendent 
Hathaway adds that the Patrol is planning an 
addition to the present facilities to house the iden- 
tification section, laboratory, dark room and class- 
room. This construction is scheduled for the 
forthcoming fiscal year. 


Indiana State Police Reminds 
Drivers of 65 mph Speed Limit 


A state-wide campaign to remind motorists of 
the 65-mile-an-hour speed limit was announced 
recently by Frank A. Jessup, superintendent of 
the Indiana State Police. 


Main highways will be posted with high visi- 
bility billboards to direct attention of Indiana 
and transient drivers to the state speed limit, 
which became effective March 13. 


“IT am confident this educational project will 
be helpful to Hoosiers and visitors who are using 
our highways in increasing numbers,” Superin- 
tendent Jessup said. He added that the billboards 
will be displayed in conjuction with intensive en- 
forcement to reduce accidents. 


The 65-mile-an-hour speed limit reminder was 
arranged as a special feature of a series of road- 
side safety messeges sponsored this year by the 
Meridian Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, in 
cooperation with the Indiana State Police. 
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Increased Suspensions Of Minor’s Permits 


Causes Growing Concern in Maryland 

The Maryland Department of Motor Vehicles 
is concerned over a big increase of license sus- 
pensions and revocations among juveniles. 

Under a law enacted three years ago the com- 
missioner of motor vehicles is required to sus- 
pend from 30 days to one year the license of any 
minor convicted of two traffic violations within 
a year. In the event of another conviction, the 
license is revoked until the driver is 21. 

During the first 12 months the law was in 
force the department noted 315 suspensions and 
63 revocations. 

From June 1, 1951, until June 1, 1952, the 
second 12-month period, there were 916 suspen- 
sions and 135 revocations. 

Early in the third 12-month period there were 
803 suspensions and 193 revocations. 

In the same periods there have been respec- 
tively 1, 21, and 41 refusals of minors who were 
driving without licenses and have been denied the 
privilege of obtaining one. 

Although the law applies to a conviction for 
any other motor vehicle offense, motor vehicle de- 
partment observers say most of the licenses are 
being revoked because of speeding charges brought 
against their holders. 

In addition to the suspensions and revocations 
among minors, department records also show an 
increase in the number of revocations among 
adults and the number of these attributed to 
drunken driving. 

In 1951 there were 3,700 revocations, with 
2,202 of them for driving under the influence of 
alcohol. 

Last year, however, there were 4,371 revoca- 
tions, of which 2,943 were imposed for the same 
conviction. 


Acting Deputy Commissioner Charles Gorman, 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., Police Department has been 
named Superintendent of the Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., department. He succeeds Martin T. Considine. 
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You'll be PROUDER if it’s 
A BLACKINTON BADGE 


Proud of your badge? Sure you are and you'll be even prouder 
if it’s a Blackinton Badge, because each year more and more 
departments are becoming increasingly conscious of quality in 
badges. . . . That’s why they are turning to BLACKINTON — the 
finest badge for the money in the country. 


DEALERS — Why should you promote and sell Blackinton Badges? 


Because — (1) Blackinton sells only through authorized dealers in 
the United States and Canada — we protect and encourage 
your sales effort—we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer discounts 
to you. 


(3) Constant improvement in design, finish 
and development. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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